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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Courtenay of Walreddon: a Romance of the West. 

By Mrs. Bray, author of** Henry de Pomeroy,” 

“ The White Hoods,” &c. 3 vois. London, 

Bentley. 

Mrs, Bray, whose scenes of fiction have so 
often been laid in that part of England in which 
she resides, has as completely appropriated to 
herself the legend and tradition of the west as 
did Sir Walter Scott that of the north. In her 
present work she is again in Devonshire, and 
her story—but there we stop, as it has never 
been our custom to injure the productions of 
the novelist, and destroy the pleasure of the 
reader, by unveiling the mysteries of a tale 
within the brief space of a review. We shall, 
however, offer such remarks on Courtenay of 
Walreddon as, we trust, will give sufficient in- 
on to our readers, without violating this 
aw. . 

In the introduetion (in which Mrs. Bray 
playfully assumes the character of a descendant 
of the house of Courtenay) we are told that two 
individuals, father and son, of that ancient and 
honourable family, sérved as royalists in the 
civil wars, when thé west of England was so 
deeply involved in the fearful struggle between 
the king-and the Parliament. The younger of 
these gentlemen, Colonel William Henry Couw 
tenay, lived to see the restoration of monarchy, 
and determined in his old age to write his own 
memoirs for the information of his children. 
He commenced his task, but died before it was 
completed, After the lapse of nearly a century, 
his imperfect manuscript, with his original 
papers, are found by his great-grandson in the 
drawer of an antique cabinet at Walreddon ; 
and at length the supposed papers are thrown 
together in the regular way, and constitute the 
present work. So much for the ingenious form 
in which the romance is laid before the public ; 
and now for our critique upon it. The story, 
for its construction, its deep and continued in- 
terest, is perhaps the chef d’ceuvre of all Mrs. 
Bray’s works. ‘This interest, at the beginning, 
opens very gradually, step by step as it were, 
till in one particular scene in the first volume 
it seizes on the reader with great force, and 
from that moment till the end rises in intensity, 
whilst the dénowement exceeds our most raised 
expectations, and we put down the volume de- 
lighted at the genius it displays. 

Although the tale is laidin the time of Charles 
I., it has very little to do with public events, 
being principally a narrative of a domestic na- 
ture. The characters introduced are pow- 
erfully drawn, marked by complete individu- 
ality, and so true to nature that we have not the 


slightest doubt many of them have had living | 


models. They remind us of the class of por- 
traits by first-rate artists, which, although you 
may never have seen the persons they represent, 
you feel persuaded are perfect likenesses at a 
first glance. Among the most striking of these 
is Lady Howard; she who, having had her child 
stolen, adopts her godson William Henry Cour- 
tenay as her heir, and as such takes him to her 
heart and home. ‘The deep sorrows of this 
lady, the mystery which hangs around their 
cause, her masculine courage and mind, with 





the depth of tenderness and the conflicting pas- 
sions she betrays under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, are all finely conceived and deve- 
loped. . 

The widow Smith and old Constance Behenna 
(the attendant from her childhood on Lady 
Howard) are also characters of a like strong 
cast; and are calculated to fill the heart with a 
sense of pity mingled with awe, from the moral 
grandeur with which age and suffering are in- 
vested in their persons. Yet in other respects 
they are very dissimilar. In admirable contrast 
to these we have Emily, whose nature, meek 
and gentle under ordinary circumstances, sur- 
prises us by its boldness and magnanimity in 
the hour of danger and of apprehended death. 
But the most bewitching character of the whole 
work is the poor but sweetly simple girl who 
comes before us under the name of Cinderella 
(but wherefore she does so we must not antici- 
pate the story by telling). The character is 
both originally drawn and conceived. It is not 
like the Esmeralda of Victor Hugo, which is 
too much of the pretty French coquette to be a 
good representative of artless innocence. ‘The 
Cinderella of Mrs. Bray is indeed a beautiful 
creation. Mrs. Bray knew well that an ami- 
able disposition must have some principle, 
some stay to rest upon, to preserve itself un- 
corrupted through the manifold temptations 
of poverty and a low condition. She very 
judiciously, therefore, gives Cinderella a fos- 
ter-mother, Radigund, who is not wholly ig- 
norant of Christianity; she has some glim- 
merings of the light of truth to guide her. 
Hence Cinderella, though very imperfectly 
taught, is a striking example of what even the 
lowest rudiments of Christianity can achieve, 
in rescuing its possessor from the depths of 
vice and degradation. The male characters in 
this romance are good; and, like the women, 
well contrasted. The dialogues are vigorous and 
spirited, and the comic personages and scenes 
marked by much quaint wit and dry humour. 
Among the former of these the celebrated Bam- 
fyeld Moore Carew, the king of the beggars, who 
in the time of Charles I. was a distinguished 
royalist, and inhabited an island near Plymouth 
(called “* Beggar’s Island” to this day), is very 
skilfully drawn. The chapter between him and 
his allies, the gipsies, wherein they achieve a 
notable and warlike exploit, is one of the richest 
scenes of the kind in the range of modern fic- 
tion. The impassioned scenes which abound 


almost to profuseness in these volumes, are of | 


a high order of writing and dramatic effect; 
insomuch that it would not surprise us to see 
this work taken as a model whereon to ground 
a play of deep interest. But then we should 
want a Siddons for the Lady Howard. Were 
we disposed to find fault, whilst so much pleased, 
we should say that in the battle scene too much 
pais is taken to shew how correctly the writer 
had studied the weapons and warfare of the 
period; and that in the attack made on Wal- 
reddon by the enemy there is a deficiency of 
detail. 

Among the few extracts we purpose to give, 
we cannot resist inserting the following, as we 
think that all our readers who are old enough 
to remember Mrs. Siddons, will agree with us 


in the opinion, that when Mrs. Bray sketched 
Lady Howard, she must have had her own early 
recollections of that wonderful tragedian in her 
mind—for is not this an admirable likeness ? 
“Chudleigh, you have, I think, never seen 
Lady Howard, though you have heard her much 
talked of by all who are of any note in the west. 
It is of her I must speak; for she has become 
to me as my destiny, if you will allow the term; 
so singular is my connexion with her, and by so 
strong a bond am I bound to her, that it cannot 
fail to have a directing influence over all my 
future fortunes. Lady Howard, of an ancient 
family in the west, of high birth, large estate, 
and considerable power, a widow of eightéen 
years’ standing, is even yet more distinguished 
by her personal charms than by her illustrious 
rank or her commanding fortune. In youth 
she was lovely: she is still handsome; and of 
that order of beauty which, receiving its expres- 
sion from the character of the individual, is less 
liable to fade in middle life, than the charms 
that owe their perfection principally to delicacy 
of feature and complexion. Lady Howard has 
looks that can awe as well as interest; whilst 
the majesty of her deportment connects our 
thoughts and feelings for her with those ideas 
that we form to ourselves of princesses and 
queens: although, judging from what I have 
seen of such exalted personages, none are so 
majestic as herself; not even our beautiful 
Henrietta Maria. Lady Howard is tall, and 
large in her figure; of latter years this has in- 
creased, but as it is not other than proportionate 
with her more than common height, it becomes 
her; and she has such fine arms and hands, 
that Vandyke, when he painted her, a few years 
ago, declared them to be only equalled in beauty 
by those of the celebrated Lady Carlisle. Her 
face is oval, the forehead high, the nose some- 
what aquiline, and the mouth finely turned, 
flexible in the muscles, usually in repose, for 
she is not often seen to smile, and singularly 
capable of expressing the passions and feelings, 
more especially those of scorn. I have often 
said that Lady Howard can rebuke impertinence 
without a word; for her mouth can speak con- 
tempt without uttering a sound. Her eye is 
hazel, brilliant and penetrating, very quick in 
its glances ; the brow projecting and thoughtful. 
I would say that the eye betrays strong, quick, 
and passionate feelings, and the brow the reason- 
ing faculty, in no ordinary degree, to over-rule 
and check them. Yet this may not be the case, 
for in her character there is, as I have already 
detected, a vast deal of contradiction. There 
is the rapidity of genius, with the caution of 
experience ; the passions that prompt, but the 
| prudence which restrains. In mind, in edu- 
| cation, this extraordinary woman is second to 
| none; no, not even of our sex. She has wit, 
| learning, and confidence; yet the latter admi- 
rably chastened by a modesty that induces her 
|never to make a parade of her acquirements ; 
| yet, on proper occasions, when she feels herself 
| equal toa subject, she handles it without shrink- 
jing, and lets whoever may be her opponent 
| know she can think and judge for herself. In 
| her manners, and in her general conduct, she 
is truly dignified, indeed she affects state in all 
things, and is entitled to it; and although grave 
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in her ordinary deportment, when, in a social 
hour, she unbends, her ease is admirable, but 
free from levity or even familiarity. And though 
she sometimes condescends to notice the other 
sex, in many particulars that outstep the ordi- 
nary rules of ceremony and distance, yet she 
is a sort of woman whose motives could never 
be mistaken. Not the veriest coxcomb that 
ever lived could fancy he had any undue share 
in her favour, so constant is her dignity, her 
self-esteem. On all occasions is the Lady 
Howard the noble, the great, the proud repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest and proudest 
families in the west. What a pity it is that 
such a family will become extinct with herself! 
One other peculiarity I must notice in the 
perfections of this lady; that is, her voice. 
Chudleigh, you have never heard the most 
beautiful, the most varied, the most impressive 
instrument in the music of nature, since you 
have never heard the tones of Lady Howard’s 
voice. I have heard them in moments of calm 
discourse, and of strong emotion; of deep 
passion (for these unhappy times have called 
her feelings and passions frequently into play), 
of earnest entreaty, of hope, of anxiety. I have 
heard her low distinct whisper, that thrills the 
nerves as it meets the ear; her single ejacu- 
lation of high-wrought feeling, of terror, of 
defiance (for she has already been greatly tried, 
greatly perplexed), that could appal the stoutest 
heart, and awaken at her will the slumbering 
passions of the soul.” 

“* There was in Lady Howard an ardour of 
feeling that rendered her peculiarly susceptible 
of warm attachments to her friends. I have 
heard it said by many, that friendship is a cold 
feeling when compared to love. It may be so 
with us men, but not, I think, with women. Men 
love each other on more selfish principles than 
women do. The passions, the politics, the mu- 
tual services of men make them friends; but 
women become such from the pure impulse of 
their own hearts, when neither passion, nor 
opinion, nor obligation knits the bond. In con- 
formity with this, they delight more than we do 
in the outward marks and signs of affection; 
the sympathies of gentle words, kind looks, and 
ardent expressions; whilst we demand the more 
essential proofs of friendship, not merely in pro- 
fession, but in acts often of the sternest cha- 
racter. A woman’s delicacy and strength of 
feeling rests more satisfied with the will to 
serve, and in the unspeakable joy in finding 
another existence in the heart of a beloved 
friend.” 

The following sketch of a child’s feelings on 
the loss of a beloved mother is truly beautiful ; 
and we select it for our penultimate quotation: 

“ I was yet a child not five years old when I 
had the misfortune to lose my most dear and 
tender mother, and my father an excellent and 
dutiful wife, after a very short illness. She died 
of a fever, which she unfortunately took, on her 
return from visiting my Lady Howard, in pass- 
ing through Tavistock, in the autumn of the 
year 1623, when the disease raged so fearfully 
in that town, and ravaged it almost as much as 
did the plague itself two years after. Very 
young children can form no real notions of what 
death is, at least I know I could not. I saw 
the hous¢ in trouble, the rooms dark, and the 
windows shut up; my father crying more bit- 
terly than I had ever done, even when I had 
been frightened by my nurse with some tale of 
superstition. But I saw nowhere my mother, 
for whom I had every day asked when she would 
come back again, ever since she had left home. 
She was no where tobe found. The little cham- 
ber in which I used to be taken to her to say 





my prayers, night and morning, as I knelt upon 
her knees, was now silent and deserted. Her 
chair stood in the same place, but she was not in 
it; and when I lay down in my bed, I wanted 
my mother to calm my terrors, to sit, as she had 
so often done, patiently at the bed’s head, to 
hold my hand in hers till I fell asleep. I missed 
the security which that hand always afforded to 
guard me from my infant fears, and vainly now 
did I wish for it, till I cried myself asleep. I 
could not comprehend what my nurse meant 
when she told me that my mother was dead, but 
I was made to understand I should see her 
no more; andthen I wept asif my young heart 
would break, and I let my maid put on me a 
black frock and sash, and never asked why she 
did it. And presently, when I saw a great 
many people in black, on black horses, bringing 
along the hearse, I was exceedingly frightened, 
though I did not know what itwas. But when 
the men who came with it took from the hearse 
what seemed to me to be a long black box 
with pieces of silver upon it, and they told me 
that my mother was in it, | trembled and 
screamed so with terror, that my cries brought 
my poor father to the chamber where I was; 
and where I had clung to my nurse’s side, 
and looked through the window, as she stood 
there gazing to satisfy her curiosity at so sad a 
sight. My father chid her for suffering me to 
see it, and ordered me to be taken to another 
room in the back of the house; and there he 
came himself and endeavoured to soothe me 
affectionately, and spoke the kindest words; 
but his tears choaked his utterance as he did 
so, and he was obliged to leave me. Never 
shall I forget my poor father at that time. He 
seemed to be so lonely, so sad, such a lost man. 
He would sit listlessly for hours together, when 
he was not weeping, and seem to hear or see 
nothing that was in the room. Sometimes when 
I went to him, and teased him to take me up on 
his knees, or to speak to me, he would not doit, 
or he would put me aside, as if I troubled him. 
And then, if his repulses made me cry, he would 
look upon me, with such a look of misery, and 
suddenly snatch me up in his arms, devour me 
with kisses, and weep more bitterly than I did, 
as he pressed me to his widowed heart.” 

On old letters we have this remark :— 

‘* T hope my readers will pardon my now and 
then introducing an old letter into my memoirs. 
Iconfess I-have a melancholy ple ein look- 
ing back on old times in such records. To my 
thinking, nothing brings the past before us in 
such vivid colours as old letters. They seem, 
for the moment, to give us back our youth 
again; and our early feelings come with them 
in all their freshness. As a portrait painted in 
youth recalls the beauty that is faded and gone, 
even so do old letters often exhibit the youth of 
the mind in its most graceful form.” 

And here we finish a production which de- 
serves to take a rank among the most distin- 
guished of its class in our literature. 








Scenes and Tales of Country Life ; with Recollec- 
tions of Natural History. By E. Jesse, Esq., 
Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Parks, Palaces, &c. 
With Woodcuts. Pp. 395. Lond., J. Murray. 

Like those of his prototype, Gilbert White, 

Mr. Jesse’s writings are of a kind which can 

never appeal to the best and kindliest of popu- 

lar feelings without producing a pure indivi- 
dual pleasure, and a beneficial general effect. 

The converse with Nature is in itself a high 

human enjoyment, contrasting by its innocency 

with almost all the other pursuits of mankind ; 
but it possesses a still more distinct and elevated 





claim to our love from its tendency to raise 
our thoughts to the eternal Tountain of all 
that we find beautiful and wonderful in the 
material world around us. That such has been 
its operation on the spirit of Mr. Jesse, is evi- 
dent from the increase of pious sentiment which 
appears in this volume when compared with 
his former “ Gleanings.” An addition of a 
few years to his life might, indeed, account for 
some addition to the seriousness of his views ; 
but had these years been spent in sordid or 
ambitious schemes, instead of the continued 
study and contemplation of natural objects, the 
result would have been only an access of the 
thirst for gain or advancement, and not, as now, 
an augmentation of the sweetest ruling passion 
which can pervade the mind and heavenward 
point the soul. 

With this brief proem, marking a striking 
tendency in the author’s reflections, we shall 
proceed to select a few of the miscellaneous 
ingredients from his delightful book, which 
will, doubtless, soon be too well known in 
every corner of the kingdom to admit of any 
review extracting novelty from it for the public 
eye. 

oo relating some continued observations 
on heronries (of which too few remain in our 
island), Mr. Jesse says: 

“It is evident that the food of the heron is 
not confined to fish, and, therefore, that the 
depredations it is supposed to commit in fish- 
ponds are not so extensive as has been assert- 
ed. It may be remarked, that from the com- 
paratively small size of a heron’s nest, the 
young, when about half grown, are constantly 
falling out of it, and thus many perish. A visit 
to the heronshaw, for so it was anciently called, 
in Windsor Great Park, will amply repay the 
trouble of going thither, if rambling in this 
most beautiful domain, 


‘Supremest place of the great English kings,’ 


can ever be so considered. Before I conclude 
this notice of herons, it may be as well to men- 
tion that they breed early in the spring, proba- 
bly beginning to lay their eggs about the mid- 
dle of March, as on the 8th of April I found 
discarded egy-shells under their nests. The 
cry of the young birds is very peculiar, re- 
sembling the sound of distant hammering. I 
have only heard it when the old bird was driven 
from the nest, and it arises probably from cold 
or hunger. ‘The affection of the parent birds 
for their young is very great, and [ have else- 
where recorded the fact of a young heron hav- 
ing been removed, at night, to a place at some 
miles’ distance, and put into a walled garden, 
where it was discovered by the old birds early 
the next morning, and was regularly fed by 
them till it was able to fly away.” 

Mr. Jesse is the sincere friend of animated 
life. He clears many an animal from unjust 
suspicions and the attributes of vulgar error; 
and he takes part with the accused with con- 
vincing truth, shewing that many which are 
destroyed as injurious, are, in fact, the bene- 
factors of the agricultural interest. Thus rooks, 
moles, weasles, toads, hedgehogs, owls, mag- 
pies, jays, hawks, worms, &c. &c. are rescued 
from persecution, and recommended to deserved 
protection. On herons he adds: 

‘I happened to make a visit to the heronry 
on a windy day. Some of the birds quitted 
their nests and soared in circles over the tops 
of the trees. In doing this, I observed that 
they sometimes stretched out one leg and then 
another, and frequently both together. It was 
evident that they served as rudilers to enable 
them the better to perform their gyrations. I 
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am not aware that this fact has been hitherto 
noticed by naturalists. In a straightforward 
flight the legs are extended, and the head placed 
between the shoulders. The patience of this 
bird must be very great, as it may be ubserved | 
for hours together watching for its prey by the | 
side of some ditch or shallow water. It can 
probably also live a long time without food, as 
in severe winters it must be difficult for it to 
obtain the usual supply.’ 

Of the shrew-mouse, Mr. Jesse tells: 

“Wishing, however, to rescue this little 
quadruped from the odium which has, during 
so many ages, been attached to it, I am obliged 
to confess that it is a most pugnacious animal, 
and this pugnacity is the cause of the death of 
those we meet with in our walks during the 
months of April and May. At this season of 
the year the males fight together, and I have 
examined several of those I have found dead. 





They were all males. I sent some also to Mr. 
Gulliver, of the Royal Horse Guards, Blue, | 
whose researches into natural history have | 
been equally curious and indefatigable, and he | 
discovered several livid spots about the neck | 
and shoulders. And from other appearances, | 
it would seem that the animals died from in- | 
juries received when contending for the females. 
This decisive fact will be sufficient to contro- | 
vert the various opinions which have been 
brought forward as to the frequent appearance 
of the dead shrew.” 

There is a very curious account of a jackdaw’s 
nest in a bell-tower (which furnishes the frontis- 
piece), but we can only refer to it as aremarkable 
example of animal sagacity in architecture ; and 
go to some notice of the long-famed druidical 
mistletoe, which the author decides to grow upon 
the oak, from a single specimen brought to him 
from near Godalming, in Surrey, and other 
two hear-say instances. Our readers may not 
be aware that this union has been much dis- 
puted. It has never been known to grow on 
any tree in Ireland. From trees we come to 
their inhabitants, birds, and an interesting tale : 

“A gentleman of my acquaintance had an 
American mocking-bird, in such health and 
vigour, that it was either constantly singing, or 
else imitating the various sounds it heard. In 
order to try the powers of this bird, its owner 
purchased a fine sky-lark. When placed in 
the same room with the mocking-bird, the 
song of the former was heard to echo through 
the house, as if it were chanting on ‘ flutter- 
ing wing’ its well-known welcome to the 
rising sun. The mocking-bird was silent for 
some time, but at last burst forth in the strains 
of the ‘aérial songster,’ but louder and clearer, 
as if mounting and stretching its wings towards 
heaven. The lark wae silent from that mo- 
ment, nor’ was a joyous note ever heard from it 
afterwards. Wishing to test the powers ofthe 
mocking-bird still further, an unusually large 
price was given for a blackbird, celebrated for 
its vocal powers. It was placed in the same 
room with the mocking-bird; early on the 
second morning its song was resumed, and its 
charming notes were warbled forth with all the 
sweetness and modulations which may be heard 
in its native ‘thorny brakes.’ The mocking- 
bird listened, and was silent for some time, 
then all at once the blackbird’s notes were 
heard to issue forth, but sweeter and louder 
than those of the woodland songster. The poor 
blackbird heard them, felt that it was conquered, 
remained silent, drooped, pined, and died.” 

Many a one has been mocked to death; but 
human mortification in general is not quite so 
susceptible as that of the beaten blackbird. 








Does it not resemble the bringing hither of some 





great foreizn singer, some primo tenore, or 
ptima donna, and setting them to outsing all 
our native warblers, till they droop and die in 
obscurity ; whilst the cherished mocking-bird 
fills our ears and feathers its nest, and then, 
like a bird of passage, as the winter approaches, 
takes its flight to luxuriate in warmer climes, 
and hardly greets us with a parting note? But 
to our next story, which, though a very singular 
one, we hope readers may swallow, as it comes 
to Mr. Jesse from a clergyman : 

‘¢* Five or six years ago, (he writes,) three 
swallows fell down one of the chimneys of my 
house. Their naked and helpless conditiun 
having excited the pity of my family, it was de- 
termined to endeavour to rear them. I there- 
fore became their foster-parent: for rainy days 
they were fed with egg, and in sunny weather 
with various species of flies. 1 found it, how- 
ever, a very difficult task to supply them with a 
sufficient number. I could only do so by 
sweeping the heads of umbelliferous plants 
with my fly-net. All the swallow tribe con- 
tinue in their nests a very long time before they 
take their first flight; but I was anxious that my 
protegées should exercise their wings as soon 
as possible, and thus prepare themselves for 
emigration. I therefore threw them into the 
air as soon as I could do so prudently. At 
first they appeared much alarmed, and clung 
to the nearest object they could fasten upon; 
but, in a few days, they not only flew about, 
but caught their food expertly. Some time, 
however, elapsed before they could satisfy the 
cravings of appetite through their own exer- 
tions, This occasioned them frequently to 
appeal to me for assistance in a manner too in- 
telligible to be mistaken. They would utter a 
plaintive cry in flying around me, and some- 
times settle upon me. On these occasions | 
usually went to those places where the inula 
dysenterica (asters) abounded, from the flowers 
of which I easily captured various species of 
syrphi in the hollow of my hand. It was truly 
amusing to observe the eagerness with which 
the movement of my hand was watched, and 
with what voracity the produce of my efforts 
were devoured. As soon as my birds could fly, 
an open basket, having a perch across it, was 
set apart for their use: here they rested by day 
and roosted at night. It was placed in the 
open air in the morning, and removed at night 
into the house. It often happened that my 
little charge had enjoyed two or three hours’ 
disporting before I was prepared to walk. 1 
was, however, recognised and greeted as soon 
as I appeared; and whether I pursued the 
course of the roads, or rambled into the fields, 
they generally encircled me in their flight, 
sometimes resting upon me, or accepting 
a fly from my fingers. These amusive pro- 
ceedings continued four or five weeks; but 
after that period, according to my wish, our 
intercourse diminished daily. They associated 
more and more with their congeners, who were 
collecting together as is usual at this period of 
the year, and were absent more frequently and 
for longer intervals; but, whenever or where- 
ever they again appeared, they seldom failed 
to come tome when I surmmoned them by my 
call. Having disappeared for two or three 
days, I considered that our connexion was al- 
together dissolved: but as I was walking to an 
adjoining village, one of the birds gave me his 
wonted salutation in passing, and, on my in- 
vitation, perched on one of my fingers. In this 
position I conveyed it to the village-green, and 
there, in the presence of several persons, cast 
it into the air, with some exclamation expressive 


| of my wish for its welfare.” 








Many new anecdotes of dogs and cats are 
related—not one, we think, better than a fact 
which occurred lately in a narrow street out of 
Regent Street, where, as two quarrelsome dogs 
were worrying each other in the kennel oppo- 
site a grocer’s shop-door, the cat flew out upon 
them like a tigress, and, tooth and nail, sepa- 
rated the noisy combatants, and sent them 
howling home. Her kittens were in a basket 
behind the counter. 

A very curious history, from Mr. Gould and 
Mr. Gilbert, is given of the nests of the jungle- 
fowl of Australia; and one yet more remark- 
able of the bower-birds, which construct ar- 
bours, adorned with shells, &c., like a lady's 
boudoir, for pastime and dalliance. They seem 
to be the most coquettish of feathered creatures. 

“The spotted bower-bird (we learn) is pecu- 
liarly interesting, as being the constructor of a 
bower, even more extraordinary than the one 
just noticed, and in which the decorative pro- 
pensity is carried to a far greater extent. It is 
as exclusively an inhabitant of the interior of 
the country, as the satin bower-bird is of the 
brushes between the mountain range and the 
coast. It has a disposition of extteme shyness, 
and therefore is seldom seen by ordinary tra- 
vellers.”’—“ In many of its actions, and in the 
greater part of its economy, much similarity 
exists between this species and the satin bower- 
bird; particularly in the curious habit of con- 
structing an artificial bower or play-ground. 
The situations of these runs or bowers are 
much varied. They were found both on the 
plains studded with the acacia pendula and 
other small trees, and in the brushes clothing 
the lower hills. They are considerably longer 
and more avenue-like than those of the satin 
bower-bird. They are outwardly built of twigs, 
and beautifully lined with tall grasses, so dis- 
posed that their heads nearly meet. The de- 
corations are very profuse; and consist of 
bivalve shells, crania of small mammalia, and 
other bones. Evident and beautiful indications 
of design are manifest throughout the whole of 
the bower and its decorations formed by this 
species; particularly in the manner in which 
the stones are placed within the bower, appa- 
rently to keep the grasses, with which it is 
lined, firmly fixed in their places. These 
stones diverge from the mouth of the run on 
each side, so as to form little paths, while the 
immense collection of decorative materials are 
placed in a heap before the entrance of the 
avenue; this arrangement being the same at 
both ends. In some instances, small bowers, 
composed almost entirely of grasses, apparently 
the commencement of a new place of rendez- 
vous, were observable. These structures were 
at a considerable distance from rivers, from the 
borders of which the birds could alone have 
procured the shells aud small round pebbly 
stones. ‘Their collection and transportation 
must, therefore, have been a task of great la- 
bour and difficulty. As these birds feed almost 
entirely upon seeds and fruit, the shells and 
bones cannot have been collected for any other 
purpose than ornament; besides, it is only 
those that have been bleached perfectly white 
by the sun, or such as have been roasted by the 
natives, and by this means whitened, that at- 
tract their attention. Mr. Gould clearly ascer- 
tained that these runs formed the rendezvous 
of many individuals.” 

Of the fine sense of smell in various crea- 
tures curious instances are told. The Earl of 
Derby presented a buffalo to the Zoological 
gardens, which arrived in the evening in a 
covered van :—“ When the van was at a consi- 
derable distance from a yard in which another 
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buffalo was confined, they both evinced much 
restlessness, so that it was evident to the dif- 
ferent attendants that they were aware of the 
propinquity of each other. The buffalo in the 
gardens was so eager to get out of his enclo- 
sure, that it was thought prudent to tie the 
gate more securely, and this was done with a 
rope taken accidentally from the newly arrived 
van. On its being attached to the gate, the 
buffalo shewed the greatest pleasure, licking it 
constantly, and remained by it the whole of the 
night. The one in the van was equally eager 
to join the other, thus proving that scent alone 
made them aware of the approach of one of their 
species. — Badgers, those solitary and perse- 
cuted animals, are enabled probably to find each 
other by scent alone, as I have never yet heard 
them utter any sound, neither have I been able 
to find out, by inquiring of poachers, or other 
persons in the habit of taking them, that any 
cry or call has been made by them.” Apropos 
of sounds:—“ The tench (says Mr. J.) is the 
only fresh-water fish which I have ever heard 
produce a sound. It is said to be made through 
its bronchial opercula. The sound is so dis- 
tressing to hear, that I have quitted my hold of 
a tench when taking a hook out of its mouth, 
from its unpleasantness, and the surprise it 
occasioned me.” 

We reserve two or three columns for our 
next No. 





Narrative of the late Victorious Campaign in 
Afghanistan, under General Pollock, with re- 
collections of Seven Years’ service in India. | 
By Lieut. Greenwood, 31st Regiment. With | 
Illustrations. Pp. 360. London, Colburn. 

Arter the number of publications we have al- , 

ready had on this subject, little more than 

gleanings can be looked for; and what the au- | 
thor has given us of these is lively and inter- | 
esting enough. His style is of that viva- 
cious kind now so much affected for the sake 
of popularity; his prologue somewhat of the 
longest; and his sporting mania in keeping 
with almost every narrative with which the 

East supplies the press. Such being, briefly, 

the character of the volume, we shall select a 

few extracts to shew readers the nature of the 

amusement they may derive from its perusal, 
besides good advice to youths going to In- 
dia, and the relation of a number of acts of 
individual heroism, which Lieut. Greenwood 
either witnessed or heard of in his only cam- 
paign: previous to this, he lay at Ghazee- 
pore, which, he tells us, ‘ is a famous place for 
thieves. Scarcely a night passed while we 
were there without a robbery taking place in 
the barracks, or some of the bungalows. The 
Indian thieves are, I suppose, the most expert 
in the world. The quartermaster-sergeant of 
the regiment, when we were at this station, 
was a very corpulent and heavy man. The 
staff-sergeants had bungalows, and his was 
situated on the left of the line of barracks; 
one night his house was entered by robbers, | 
who not only cleared it of every thing portable 
that was lying about, but absolutely stole the | 
very bed-clothes from under the fat sergeant | 
himself and his sleeping family without dis- | 
turbing one of them. When they awoke in the | 
morning they were lying on the bare mattresses. | 














dwelling as noiselessly as possible. The nights 
in India are generally very close and oppres- 
sive, and the sleep of most people, although 
heavy, is uneasy and disturbed. Of this the 
thief takes advantage. He quictly crouches 
down close under the bed, and with a feather 
gently tickles the nose of the sleeper, who, 
half-dosing, rubs it and turns on his couch. 
While he is doing this, the sheet on which he 
is lying is withdrawn a little from under him 
by the thief. When he is fast asleep again, a 
second application of the feather causes another 
turn, and again a little more of the sheet is 
pulled away. The thief then goes on the other 
side, and the tickling is continued until the 
sheet is completely withdrawn from under the 
unconscious sleeper. The operation takes some 
time, but is always so nicely managed that I 
believe there is no case en record of the slum- 
berer being awakened while the robbery was 
going forward.” 

This is equal to Mexican freebooting (see 
page 204); but, still at the same station, we 
read :— 

“ The Hindostanee name of the pineapple 
is Onanas, and a very good story is told of a 
joke made by a young cadet -in Calcutta on an 
old civilian with whom he was dining. The 
old gentleman was very prosy, and seemed in- 
flated with prodigious ideas of his own conse- 
quence. He told interminable stories about 
himself and his wealth, until every body got 
quite sick of them. At last the young man 
could stand it no longer, and pointing to a 
pineapple on the table, addressed his host as 
follows :—‘ Pray, sir, why is your coat like that 
fruit?’ The leaden-headed elder considered 
for some time, but was unable to solve the 
riddle. ‘ Because, sir,’ was the answer, ‘ it is 
on an ass.’ (Onanas). During the rainy sea- 
son we were much annoyed by the number of 
snakes and rats which infested our bungalows. 
These vermin absolutely swarmed in every 
apartment. The snakes were of the most poi- 
sonous description, and, of course, exceedingly 
dangerous. I killed several in my bedroom, 
and my wife was much alarmed two or three 
times by the appearance of a Jarge cobra di 
capello in her bath-room. The venomous rep- 
tile used to come in through the drain which 
was made for carrying off the water, and she 
therefore desired the ayah to stop the aperture 
up. ‘This was done; but a day or two after- 
wards, on going to take the customary morning 
bath, she was much frightened by the appear- 
ance of the snake standing erect, with his hood 
extended, in a corner of the room. On hearing 
her scream, I rushed to the place, and soon 
with a stick despatched the intruder. The 
epening of the drain, it appeared, had been 
partially stopped up by small pieces of brick; 
but the reptile had still managed to squeeze 
himself through. When inside he had caught 
and swallowed a musk-rat, which so consider- 
ably increased his bulk, that he could not make 
his retreat by the small hole through which he 
had entered, and thus lost his life through his 
gluttony. It is seldom that an European is 
bitten, although instances of very narrow es- 
capes are constantly occurring.”’—“ The com- 
mon rats are nearly as great a plague [as the 
musk-rats]. During the whole night they will 


This is acommon trick with Indian thieves, and | scuttle and scramble about the house, disturb- 
the way in which they manage itis this. The| ing every body by their gambols. Their de- 
robber before he enters a house, or tent, first | predations, also, are most daring and quite in 


strips and anoints himself all over with oil,—; the wholesale line. 


I remember once ut Gha- 


which is done in order that in case any person | zeepore, after a review, taking off my coat and 
should be awake and seize the intruder, hej accoutrements and throwing them down on a 


might be enabled to slip like an eel from his | sofa. 
Thus prepared, he creeps into the | chief and my dress-sash were speedily missing. 


grasp. 


From among the things a silk handker- 





As the natives are very fond of silk articles, 
I naturally suspected that the servants had 
stolen them; and, accordingly, they were ap- 
prised that if the missing things were not 
found, their wages would be stopped to replace 
them. Some days after this occurrence, I dis- 
covered a rat-hole through the false screen in 
front of the fire-place, and on removing it, not 
only found the missing handkerchief and sash, 
but about half-a- dozen napkins and towels 
which had been lost from time to time. These 
were all evidently carried thither and made 
into a bed by the rats. They must have taken 
the towels from off a wooden horse in my 
dressing-room, and dragged them across two 
other apartments to their hiding-place.” 

On the march into Affghanistan through the 
Punjab, we read :— 

“The camel, I believe, is the only animal 
that cannot swim.* It is an extraordinary fact, 
that the moment they lose their footing in a 
stream, they turn over, and can make no efforts 
to prevent themselves from being drowned. 
They have naturally a great antipathy to the 
water, which enhanced the difficulty with which 
we had to contend. Many became so much 
alarmed after they were in the boats that they 
jumped overboard and were lost. A Seik envoy 
accompanied our force on the march. He had 
been sent by Shere Sing ostensibly to obtain 
for us any supplies we might happen to want, 
but really, I believe, as a spy. This worthy’s 
name was Cheyt Sing, and a funny fellow he 
was. In person he was short and punchy, 
with a large good-natured-looking face, and a 
roguish leer in his eye. He was very civil and 
obliging, and in consequence was asked to dine 
|with us at the mess. He came attended by 
| three strapping Seiks, as attendants, and al- 
/though he informed us his religion would not 
| permit him to eat with us, he would drink as 
much as we liked. Accordingly; he seated 
himself at a little distance from the table, and 
a bottle of port wine was delivered to one of 
his attendants. When Cheyt Sing was chal- 
lenged to drink, another of his men pulled out 
|a little silver cup, which he filled and held to 
his master’s lips. The old Seik was not long 
lin emptying the contents; and, the moment he 
had done so, the third attendant stepped for- 
ward with a linen cloth and wiped his mouth 
for him. ‘The operation was repeated when- 
ever he drank. Every officer at mess made a 
point of challenging him; and, as he finished 
a bumper every time, he soon got royally 
drunk. He then began to be very facetious, 
and made many jokes in his own language, 
which nobody understood but himself, his ut- 
terance having become rather thick. How- 
| ever, they seemed to tickle his own fancy, for 
he laughed immoderately, and was eventually 
carried out by his attendanis just as he had 
volunteered a Seik song, but of which, it ap- 
peared, he had forgotten both the tune and 
words. He dined with us several times after- 
wards, and said we were capital fellows; and 
condoled with us on our misfortune in not 
having been born Seiks.—Some of the inhabi- 
‘tants of the Punjab have an extraordinary 
custom of burying their dead with the head 
{downwards in a small deep pit. The reason 
they give for it is this: they believe the world 
is flat, and that on the last day it will be 
turned topsy-turvy. The gates of heaven 
| they imagine will only be open for a short 

















| time, and it will be first come first served with 


the future inhabitants of the mansions of bliss. 





| © The camel swims very well in Egypt and else- 
| where: why it cannot swim in India we have yet to 


learn. —Zd. L. G. 
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By burying their dead with the head down- | my company, who was a butcher, came up to 
wards now, they will be standing on their feet | me, and pointing him out, ‘ Be Jasus, sir,’ said 
when the world turns over, and thus, according | my Hibernian friend, smacking his lips with 
to their argument, they will of course be enabled | professional gusto, ‘I never seen a man in such 
to get into heaven long before those who, being | fine condition in my life. Why sir, he has got 
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buried in the usual manner, will lose so much 
time in getting up from their recumbent po- 
sition.” —‘* Peshawur is a fine fortified city, and 
when we were there, was governed by an Italian 
general in the service of the Maharajah Shere 
Sing. His name was Avitabili, and he seemed 
just the sort of person to keep the turbulent 
and lawless population of Peshawur in order. 
At every corner of the city was erected a large 
treble gibbet, each of which had seventeen or 
eighteen malefactors hanging on it, as a gentle 
hint to the inhabitants to be on their best be- 
haviour. I believe there was very little cere- 
mony made with them. Ifa man looked sulky, 
he was strung up at once, in case he should be 
disaffected. Murder and robbery took place 
every day in the streets of the city, until the 
general used such energetic measures. Even 
when we were there it was not safe to leave the 
camp without being well armed. From all I 
heard, I imagine that Peshawur contains the 
most villanous population in India, and their 
governor, whose office it is to keep them in 
order, has no sinecure. General Avitabili has 
a fine palace, and he kept open house to all the 
officers of the British army.” 

From the anecdotes we copy the following 
specimens in conclusion :— 

“ There is a ferocity about the Affzhans 
which they seem to imbibe with their mothers’ 
milk. One of the officers of the 9th regiment 
related to me an occurrence which took place 
during the action when they forced the Kyber 
pass. In storming one of the heights, a colour 
sergeant was killed, and from some cause or 
other his body was left where it fell. A soldier 
of the same corps happening to pass by the 
spot some time after, saw a Kyberee boy ap- 
parently about six years of age, with a large 
knife, which his puny arm had scarcely sutfici- 
ent strength to wield, engaged in an attempt 
to hack off the head of the dead serjeant. 
The young urchin was so completely absorbed 
in his savage task, that he heeded not the near 
approach of the soldier, who coolly took him up 
on his bayonet, and threw him over the cliff.” 
— About four hundred yards from the walls 
of the fort was a small hill, from which the 
Affghans used frequently to annoy the men on 
the walls of the fort with their long jezails. 
One day a party of them were making merry 
on the top of this eminence. In the midst 
of them was a piper; and they were amusing 
themselves by singing and dancing round him, 
and making gestures of derision to the garrison. 
Captain Abbot determined to try and spoil 
their sport, and accordingly had a mortar 
carefully loaded, with which, when he had 
taken his aim, he let fly. 
high into the air, and then descending, it struck 
the piper in the centre of tbe group upon the 
head, when it burst, and knocked over about 
twenty of the dancers. It is needless to add, 
that the Affghans never repeated their efforts 
on the light fantastic toe at that place again, 
which is called ‘ Piper’s Hill’ to this day.”— 
“ There is no weapon like the bayonet in the 
hands of a British soldier. The Affzhans would 
stand like statues against firing, but the sight 
of the bristling line of cold steel they could 
not endure. The bayonet has decided numer- 
ous conflicts in all quarters of the globe, and, I 
doubt not, will decide many more. Among 
those of the enemy who fell, was a very portly 
chief, He was astonishingly fat; and a man of 


Whiz went the shell | 


my finger deep of fat on his ribs;’ and he looked 
quite longingly at the fellow’s carcass.” 

From the most of these stories we learn that 
nearly all men engaged in war become butchers 
}of their kind. The illustrations and a map 
| deserve laudatory notice. 
| Syr Whystleton Mugges: a Metrical Romaunt. 

With Illustrations by Aliquis. Pp. 32. Lon- 
don, D. Bogue. 

A very clever and laughable jeu-d’esprit in the 
| genuine Ingoldsby vein; a good-humoured quiz 
of the Percy Society, and a personal squibbing 
at the Shaksperian notes of our friend J. P. C. 
and others. 

The introduction explains: — “ As the fol- 
lowing romaunt will be sought for in vain in 
the library of the British Museum or the Bod- 
leian, the only existing copy of the ms. being 
in the editor’s..possession, it is hoped that the 
publication of it without the superintendence 
of the Percy Society will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous. 
the exception of those passages which are either 
partially or totally omitted. Its date is some- 
what doubtful, but it may with tolerable cer- 
tainty be said to have been written some time 
before a.p. 1845. As a composition, it may 
perhaps be thought wanting in that power of 
incident and versification which has distin- 
guished many poems of a later date, such as 
that exquisite Ode to the Spring, beginning 

* Ilow beautiful the country do appear 
At this time of the year,’ 

and some others which we could mention; but 
it will at least serve to shew that the thoughts, 
feelings, and customs, of the men (and women) 
of ‘ Merrie England in the Olden Time,’ were 
in some degree similar to those of Melancholy 
England in the Modern ‘Times ; and this is one 
of the reasons, though, entre nous, O reader, 
scarcely the main one, why this poem is laid 
before ‘ an enlightened and discérning public,’ 
by their obedient servant, Tue Eprror. 

*,* “© The ‘ Rhime of the Manne whose 
Mothre did not know he was out,’ and ‘.Ye 
Lodgemente of Maistre Fergisoune,’ are also 
|in the editor’s possession; but owing to the 
imperfect state of the mss. it is doubtful whe- 
ther they will ever be published.” 

The opening portraiture of the hero is strik- 
ing: 

“‘ Syr Whystleton Mugges was a valiaunte knyghte, 
| _A valiaunte knyghte and trewe, 

| With cote of maiie he was bedight, 

| And eke with broad-swerde too. 

| Of knyghthood he did often boast 

| Hymselfe ye flowre to be, 

| Whanne arm’d, like Hamlet senior’s ghoste, 

| At all pointes cap-a-pe. 

Yet Syr Whystleton Mugges it was very clere 
Was not ye Apollo Belvidere, 

For he carried behinde a moste camel-like hompe, 
And a-toppe of hys hede was developed a bompe 

Woude have puzzled bothe Spurzheim and Gall. 
Eche legge was wel bow’d, like a spyndle each calfe, 
As to heighte, being undre five feete and a halfe, 

For a knyghte he was certaynlie small. 

Hys hayre it was redde, and hys vysage was thinne, 
He’d a squinte in bothe eyes, and a very longe chynne, 
And hys nose was turn’d up like a pugges ; 


| 








Third, 
But hys features and form were not halfe so absurde 
As those of Syr Whystleton Mugges.’” 
He is in “ dolefulle fyxe ;” for 
‘* In facte ye love of Layde Blanche [Colelette de Veau.] 
Roll’d o’er hym like an avalanche.” 


He is rejected, gallops home in the dark, and, 





It is on the whole perfect, with | 


They may talke as they wylle of Kyng Richard ye | 


consoling himself with liquor, sinks drunk and 
asleep upon the oaken floor: 
“Ye ladye went to her boudoir, 
Ye knyghte walk’d off au désespoir, 
Hys herte beat high and quycke; 
Forth to hys tygere he did call, 
‘ Bring me my palfrey from his stall, 
For I moste cotte my stycke.’ 
Ye stede was brought, ye knyghte jomped up, 
He woude not even stay to sup, 
But swyft he rode away, 
Still groanyng as he went along, 
And vowing yet to come out stronge 
Upon some future day.” 
The heroine’s father is another good indi- 
viduality : 
“ Ye Baron de Veau was a noblemanne stout, 
With a very redde nose and a touch of ye gout, 
And he ne’er went to bedde withoute having hys 
whacke 
Of spiced ale, or canary, or claret, or sack, 
Which was oftentimes brought by hys daughtere ; 
And whenever hys ‘ grogge’ by ye lady was made, 
In respect for her fathere she alwayes display’d 
A decided aversion to water. 
For opposed to ye Matthewite system was he, 
And to temperance meetynges and hydropathie, 
At hys table no watere was dronke; 
And all mannere of illness he’d rather endure 
Than by Preissnitz hys system he’d seek for a cure, 
For he reverenced Mynheer Van Duncke.” 
He is enraged by his daughter’s rejection of 
his friend Sir Whystleton, and commands her 
| to wed him, which prepares for his future good 
| fortune, after his waking up, thus cleverly told : 
**Ye sonne it was shinynge on Whystleton Ifall, 
And gilded eche cornice, and pillar, and wall, 
And ye clocke had just stricken ye very last stroke 
Of eleven in ye day when Sir Whystleton woke. 





Surely never knyghte coude be 

At hys wittes ende mor than he; 

Where he was he coude not thinke; 
Round hym he saw meate and drynk, 
Remnants of ye last night’s spread 
Which kept hym from hys knyghtly bedde ; 
Yet he coude not recollecte 

What had caused thys great effecte; 

He raised hym quickly from ye floore, 
And open’d straighte ye olde oake doore, 
And to hys yeomanne he did eall, 

Ye selfsame yeomanne, fine and tall, 
Wom he had told to bring hym meate 
And wine that he might drynk and ete, 
And bade hym that he straighte shoude tell 
How ’twas thys sorrie chaunce befel; 
That he, Syr Whystleton, instead 

Of being safely housed in bedde, 

Had woke that morn in soche a plighte 
As did not wel become a knyghte, 

And found hymselfe upon ye floore, 
Where never he had slept before.” 

He rides forth, meets the maiden, is a thriv- 
ing wooer, and soon a happy groom; but we 
must leave all the details to the lovers of merry 
tales in loco. ‘The notes are exceedingly smart 
and satirical, 





The Three Kingdoms : England, Scotland, Ireland. 
By the Viscount d’Arlincourt. 2 vels. Lon- 
| don, Bentley. 
| An ambitious titlke—“ The Three Kingdoms” — 
for a sketchy race of a few weeks in London, 
and over parts of Ireland and Scotland, by 
a fashionable nobleman, whose visits were to 
royalty and aristocracy throughout his brief 
sojourn. Egoism, and a poetical temperament 
which exaggerates and sublimes all it sees, are 
the chief characteristics of the publication ; 
which, though it conveys a mere modicum of 
| information, may be perused as a tolerably full 
| vehicle of amusement. Its very misnomers 
|and blunders are entertaining; and its senti- 
| mentality almost equally so. In short, it is a 
very new work, for it describes places in such 
a style that we hardly know them again, and 
so be-Frenchifies our British isles that their 
| aspects appear to be about as imaginary as 








| At Dumbarton the intelligent viscount sees 
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the “ sabre” of the Wallace wight—he finds 
the ‘‘ Balduhla of Ossian’’—counts myriads of 
islands —and has sung to him a version of 
“ Bonny Prince Charlie,” a refrain thus re- 
membered— 
“ Follow thee! follow thee! 
King 0’ the true Highland earth, bonny Prince Charlie!” 
Which he translates for the benefit of the 
Parisian circles : 
‘* Nous suivrons toi! nous suivrons toi! 
Bon Prince Charles! notre roi! 
Pour toi mourir! ou pour toi vivre! 
Charles! qui ne voudrait te suivre !” 
The “ king o’ the true Highland earth,” usually 
sung ‘‘ king o’ each Highland heart,” is unfor- 
tunately not rendered in the French. At Eg- 
linton, we think it is, the viscount goes to a 
battue, and hears the cries uttered by hundreds 
of murdered rabbits, hares, and grouse ; and he 
meets the Macdonalds of “ State,” and other 
clan-chiefs, before unheard of in Gaelic or 
Scotch. Staffa fills him with enthusiasm; but 
to explore it is painted as a most dangerous 
exploit—we remember leading Miss Martineau 
and a bevy of young ladies to the farthest cor- 
ner of it; but, ,in truth, the gallant viscount is 
a creature of impulsive feeling and a poet, and 
we have no right to look for reason as well as 
rhyme from such a traveller. He is besides an 
ardent Roman Catholic, a devoted adherent to 
the Duke of Bordeaux, an ex-member of the 
Legion of Honour, a soldier, and a legitimatist 
in all causes from the Bourbons to the Stuarts; | 
of the latter of whom he encounters the lineal | 
descendants and living representatives, in the | 
two brothers whose appearance in Scotland 
made considerable noise a few years ago. They 
now, it seems, reside in retirement on the isle | 
of ‘* Aigais.”’ 

But we had better, perhaps, begin nearer the 
beginning, and by a few selections allow our 
author to exhibit himself. “ J,” he tells us, 
“neither travel for the purpose of attacking 
nor defending. I will be neither courtier nor 
declaimer: I pass through the British Isles 
seeking only, as I have done in Germany, in 
Russia, Sweden, Prussia, and Saxony, poetical 
descriptions, illustrious memorials, curious 
anecdotes, and interesting characters. I enter 
into no dissertation, I describe. I do not 
judge, I relate. I find pleasure only in seeking 
after good; the seekers after evil are already 
sufficiently numerous. I am aware, neverthe- 
less, how much easier it is to provoke attention 
by satire than to excite interest by praise. 
No matter! I prefer the silence of oblivion to 
the success of defamation. We have too many 
morose thinkers who regard princes and their 
people, nay, the whole human race, on the 
dark side. I will not, like them, dip my pen 
in gall: we are too apt to discover social griev- 
ances. As I am convinced that I cannot cure 
them, I take no delight in exposing them. 
How often, nevertheless, during my long tra- 
vels, when closely observing the haughty actors 
of the great political drama, have I not smiled 
in pity at seeing some of them prepare their 
scenic effects! What miserable dimensions 
have the colossal giants of the theatre when 
viewed behind the curtain! I might have 
lifted up many veils, I might have launched 
forth many darts. ‘I am making ashes,’ said 
a scullion’s boy when surprised one night in 
the act of kindling an enormous fire. Alas! 
many statesmen have laboured in like man- 
ner, and how many writers do the same! As 
for me, I avoid both the one and the other; 
for, whilst I am a friend to creative, I am an 
enemy to destructive, power.” 

So “I” land in London, and observe, “ the 








London bazaars are in no respect superior to 
those of Paris, Covent Garden is curious from 
the quantity of fruits of every clime and season 
which are exposed there for sale. Unfortu- 
nately, they cost a king’s ransom; and, by the 
way, let us not omit to mention that whoever 
has not his pockets full of money in London 
has no other resource but to fly as fast as he 
can from a city where, like Tantalus, he wiil 
die of thirst in the midst of plenty.”—* Al- 
though St. Paui’s is an imposing structure, I 
could not, in its vast interior, where there is 
neither sanctuary nor tabernacle, fancy myself 
elsewhere than in a temple ora theatre. As 
to religious creed, I cannot conform myself to 
that of the goddess Reason. I shall never be 
persuaded that the best method of exciting 
fervour and piety is to avoid touching the 
imagination or the heart. We are struck by 
the monuments in St. Paul’s, they are master- 
pieces in marble; we are astonished at its 
sculptures, they are prodigies of talent ; but the 
spirit of Christianity is wanting.” 

We are surprised that the beholder who 
could discover the masterpieces and prodigies 
of talent in the generally mediocre monuments 
of St. Paul's, could not also discover the spirit 
of Christianity there. But he is more au fait at 
the opera, inthe ballet, where “ Cerito, indeed, 
did not dance, she floated in the air, and re- 
minded me of the answer made by Vestris, 
when asked‘ Why do you not remain in the 
air?’ ‘ Because if I did, I should grow tired 
of it.’’? Yet “ the Opera House (itself) is of 
vast dimensions, but in bad taste; one would 
think, judging from its pigeon-holes, that it 
was meant for a dove-cote. Every box on each 
tier seems a little hole lined with crimson, out 
of which peep the heads of its occupiers, barely 
visible from the scarcity of light; there is a 
wearisome uniformity about the ensemble, equally 
devoid of magnificence and poetic beauty.” 

Another example of taste in the fine arts is 
thus couched, in speaking of the statue in 
Hyde Park:— This mythological mass had 
little attraction for me: the large statues of 
Gog and Magog, the two city giants, which are 
to be seen in the great hall at Guildhall, pleased 
me much more.” 

The viscount had the good fortune to be an 
inmate of Gore House, and speaks warmly in 
praise of the attentions he received from Lady 
Blessington, of her ladyship’s literary produc- 
tions, and of the accomplishments and talents 
of Count d’Orsay. He had also the honour of 
an invitation to a royal ball at Buckingham 
Palace, and describes it con amore :— 

“ Accustomed to the fétes of Paris, where it 
is usual to walk through a quadrille, I was de- 
lighted to witness a ball where real dancing was 
in fashion. The orchestra was perfect, and the 
coup-d’eil of the ball-room dazzling. The 
Queen of England has the prettiest little foot 
in the world, and she dances in the most charm- 
ing manner; it is said, moreover, that being 
mistress of every accomplishment, she sings en- 
chantingly. How many crowns at one and the 
same time are hers! In each of the salons of 
the palace a throne and dais were erected; as 
soon as the youthful sovereign had finished 
dancing in one apartment, she recommenced in 
the next, her arrival in and departure from 
each room being announced by the national air 
of ‘ God save the Queen.’ All this gave a new 
impulse to the féte, as from her Majesty’s con- 
stantly changing her position, each of the ladies 
seated in the different salcns had the satisfac- 
tion in turns of seeing her pass close to them. 
What a throng of pretty women! what exqui- 
sitely delicate features, resembling the faces in 








the ‘ Keepsake!’ Itis necessary to mix in the 
first London society, if we wish to form an idea 
of what an assembly of beauty really is; the 
country par excellence for poetic expression of 
countenance is England. None of those unbe- 
coming black coats, which ought to be only 
worn at funerals, were to be seen; the gentle- 
men were in uniform, and some great Scottish 
lords wore the costume of their respective clans. 
Gold and precious stones alone were visible, 
gleaming amid flowers and lace; beside the 
garland of the graces sparkled the arms of the 
brave with a different brilliancy, but with equal 
effect, in varied but complete harmony. There, 
in the presence of the Queen, amid the melody 
of festive music and the glitter of countless 
wax-lights, all seemed radiant of love and 
glory! 1 quitted the ball-room about two 
o’clock in the morning, and soon after was on 
the Blackwall Railway proceeding towards the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. This most cu- 
rious route can only be compared to that of the 
Diable boiteux ; like Asmodeus we go along 
over the tops of buildings, above roofs and 
streets; suspended in the air, we glide over the 
heads of a numerous population ; we even pass 
through several houses. Leaving the train, I 
visited the magnificent West India Docks, and 
then embarked on the Thames. Beside me in 
the steamer was seated a short hump-backed 
female, whose appearance was nevertheless ra- 
ther distinguée. ‘She is pretty,’ said I ina low 
voice to my next neighbour. He replied coldly 
in French, ‘ Elle a du relief.’ The governor of 
the Royal Arsenal, Lord Bloomfield, conducted 
me over the different parts of the establishment, 
and regaled me with an excellent déjeuner. 
From the windows twenty-four thousand can- 
nons, and two millions five hundred thousand 
balls, might be counted.” 

A clever accountant; but such is the mosaic 
of the whole publication. We have in it, too, 
a number of tales, such as the ‘‘ Skeleton’s 
Tooth,” marked witha letter J.; the ‘‘ Listen- 
er,” the “ Bridge of Abernethy,” the “ Drop of 
Blood,” and even “ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray.” 
Of the sentiment, the following, on the deck of 
a steamer, is a fair sample :— 

“ As is customary with me, I underwent no 
physical suffering; but alone on deck, amid the 
solemn silence of night, far from my friends and 
from my country, my eye sadly fixed on the 
waves which struck against the vessel, waves 
agitated as the life of man, I gave myself up 
entirely to the influence of melancholy thoughts. 
The immense expanse of sea beneath the bound- 
less heaven strikes us with an irresistible effect. 
How can we avoid thinking of death and eter- 
nity, when the one is under our feet and the 
other above our heads! How can we fail to 
turn our thoughts to heaven, when earth has 
disappeared from our view! when far away 
from the tumults and the gaieties of the world, 
above these abysses into which the slightest 
breath of wind may precipitate us!” 

And again, in a history of the wreck of the 
Pegasus : 

“Men and women rushed, half-dressed, on 
deck; many jumped into the boats that lay 
alongside, but one of the boats sank, owing to 
a movement of the steamer, and the other dis- 
appeared in the yawning gulf of waters in which 
the Pegasus itself was swallowed. What ascene 
to describe! A clergyman was standing on 
deck. ‘ Kneel,’ said he to the unfortunates who 
surrounded him, ‘there is no hope left in this 
world; lift your eyes to the next, my brethren! 
Kneel, and let us die with clasped hands and a 
prayer on our lips!’ Each prostrated himself 
on the instant; no more cries of despair were 
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heard, a mute resignation succeeded to the 
frenzy of terror. The women, above all, pious 
victims, awaited death with a calm countenance: 
one of them held in her arms a newly born in- 
fant, and this infant, unconscious of the ap- 
proaching catastrophe and of its horrors, played 
with its mother’s fair hair, and smiled ten- 
derly on her. What a contrast and what a pic- 
ture! The frightful gulf and the bright sky, 
the sweet smile of the child and the terrified 
glance of the mother!” 

At Dublin we learn that “St. Patrick, the 
patron of Ireland, converted the country to 
Christianity in 448, and built the first church 
there; he lived one hundred and twenty-two 
years,” And “according to Sir Wm. Betham, 
Fingal flourished in the second century. I saw 
in his possession some authentic manuscripts of 
Ossian, refuting the prevalent assertion that 
the poetry of the illustrious bard had never ex- 
isted except in Macpherson’s imagination. The 
keeper of the archives read me a translation in 
verse made by himself of an inedited poem of 
the son of Fingal, entitled Conan-Maol. The 
work is of a humorous character. The king of 
foggy meteors, if we may judge by this light and 
playful production, must have had more than 
one string to his lyre.” 

Accompanying Mr, Henry Grattan, our visi- 
tor attended the monster meeting at Tara, and 
explains how five hundred thousand Irishmen 
can hear a speech—a fact hitherto considered | 
doubtful, | 

“Tt would,” he states, “ be impossible vod 
conceive (without having seen it) how an orator 
could be heard and applauded by an assembly | 
of from two hundred thousand to three hundred | 
thousand men. I will try to explain it. Ifa! 
stone is thrown into a pool of water, it will form 
around itself a circle, then another, and then a | 
third, a fourth, a fitth, a sixth, a seventh—in- | 
deed an indefinite number. Let us begin from 
this point. O'Connell speaks slowly and with 
an audible voice. Each sentence of his discourse 
ends with a phrase which forms a condensed 
summary of the whole. When this phrase is 
spoken, he pauses. ‘he first circle formed | 
around him hears, applauds, and repeats it to 
the next circle; which, in its turn, applauds, 
and repeats it still farther. Thus a telegraph 
of human voices conveys O’Connell’s thoughts 
to five hundred thousand hearts at once with the 
rapidity of lightning; and, from one end of the 
meeting to another, he finds himself listened to, 
heard, and applauded.” 

Now this is the way to make your voice heard 
even to millions of listening ears! Other phe- 
nomena are mentioned : 

“ The air seemed no longer to support the 
shouts of transport that rent it. Carriages and 
four, and other vehicles, covered with flags, 
were seen above this sea of human waves, per- 
petually agitated to and fro in a commotion 
without revolution, and in a hurricane without 
a etorm.”— The people would have taken off 
our horses if there had been room to move, but 
the carriage was shut in and compressed as if 
between iron walls. Henry Grattan, standing 
upright by my side, his head bare, and his eyes 
filled with tears, greeted the people with voice 
and gesture. We could not advance a step 
through the close ranks, which were crowded 
together and all shouting at once, in the midst 
of which our horses disappeared half stifled. 
The road, the earth itself, was no longer visible. 
Nothing was to be seen but a mass of heads, 
which, like living waves, undulated from one 
horizon to another.’’-—* On I went, tossed 
about for I know not how long on the backs 
and shoulders, faces and arms, of the people, 








astounded by the clamour that arose from this 
strange and swelling sea. I understood not, 
half bewildered as I was, how I could advance 
on this incomprehensible human shield; but 
light and air were with me, I towered above 
both mountains and men.” 

Of O'Connell himself he says:—* This ex- 
traordinary man, endowed with an eloquence 
by turns severe and playful, now vulgar and now 
poetical, half gentle, half savage, passed alter- 
nately from grave to gay, from trifling to pro- 
found, from burlesque to sublime, witha clearness 
of expression and a boldness of imagery, which, 
being within the comprehension of every degree 
of intelligence, both excited and commanded at- 
tention.”’—"' He is tall* and strongly built; one 
would suppose him to be a wrestler of the olden 
time. His eye is animated and intelligent, his 
voice is keen and sonorous. He expresses him- 
self elegantly and quietly, and with convincing 
sincerityandearnestness. His gestures are often 
dignified, and though there is a certain vulga- 
rity in his physiognomy, yet his deportment is 
majestic.” —* * Wellington,’ said he to me, ‘ was 
born six miles from Tara, and this Irishman 
thinks only how he can most injure Ireland: 
he will not succeed, I hope. Besides, he has 
solved a problem for me; he has proved that 
without actions of real merit, without superior 
talents, one may become a great man, entirely 
by accident and chance. It was at the very 
moment when he was about to fly from Water- 
loo that he found himself suddenly victorious : 
and he was the last who expected it.’” 

And the ¢é/e-a-téte between the Viscount and 
the Liberator continued :— ‘I shall have no 
need of war,’ said the latter. ‘ But you may be 
attacked—persecuted,’” remarked the clear- 
sighted French nobleman ; and the O replies :— 
‘*Persecutions! let them come. Theywillincrease 
my power.’ ‘ But if the sword quit the sheath ? 
If the axe menace your heads?’ ‘Oh, then, I 
have but to say one word, and on the following 
day I shall have under my banner an army of 
five hundred thousand men, nay, a million if 
necessary.’ ‘ How would you arm your troops?’ 
‘ Nothing easier ! They would take the enemy's 
muskets and cannons from him. The enemy 
himself would pass over to their colours with 
arms and baggage. I should still conquer with- 
out fighting.’ ” 

And then the valiant planner of the campaign 
shews himself in another and positively new 
light. 

““* You are a poet?’ he resumed. ‘ Here 
are some lines I composed yesterday before the 
meeting of Tara.’ He read me the following 
stanza : 

Oh Erin! shall it e’er be mine 
To wreak thy wrongs in battle line, 
To raise my victor head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free! 
That gleam of bliss is all I crave 
Between my labours and my grave. 
Dantet O’Conne tt, M.P. for the county of Cork. 
Tara Hall, County Meath, 
14th of August, 1843: the Repeal Year. 
The following is a free translation : 

Que ne m’appartient-il, noble terre d’Erin! 

De venger tes affronts en bataille rangée! 

Et, le front triomphant, de te voir libre enfin 

Des chaines dont on t’a chargee! 
Dieu! fais que ce jour brille! ct, mes travaux finis, 
Une tombe dans mon pays! 
* IT should much like to have those lines,’ said 
I to the orator poet. ‘ I will give you them in 
my own handwriting,’ he replied with a smile. 
And he copied them for me immediately, head- 
ing them with these words: 
* Written for the Vicomte d’ Arlincourt.’” 








* “It has been aftirmed in writing that O’Comnell’s 
head, next to that of Napoleon, is the broadest and 
largest that has ever been known.” 





And apropos des bottes :—* Four miles from 
Cork is the celebrated Blarney Castle, belong- 
ing to J. C. Jefferies, Esq. At the summit of 
the tower which forms the Castle is the Blarney 
stone, which each tourist is bound to kiss if he 
wishes to merit particular consideration.” 

The run into Scotland succetded the Irish 
trip, but as we have already (out of order) 
illustrated the illustrious tourist in that land of 
cakes, we shall only return to it to extract 
his account of Abbotsford, and tell a little 
anecdote. 

“ The hall at Abbotsford is a sort of armoury 
hung with scutcheons, trophies, and banners; 
the ceiling is sustained by beams admirably 
carved. On the coloured windows of the room 
are the armorial bearings of Sir Walter Scott 
surrounded by all those of the different noble 
families with which he is allied, among the rest 
are those of the Duke of Buccleugh. One of 
the flags in this first room is tri-coloured, and 
bears these words in large characters: ‘ L’Em- 
pereur Napoléon au 105th régiment de ligne.’ 
‘This flag was taken at Waterloo,’ said Mra. 
Ormond; a sort of crabbed old housekeeper, 
who acts as a guide to the pilgrims of Abbots- 
ford. ‘This flag was never a French one,’ 
replied I, without hesitation. Mrs. Ormond 
frowned. I had just perceived an undeniable 
proof that the pretended trophy given to Sir 
Walter Scott as historical had never figured in 
the ranks of the imperial army. The English 
artist who had composed it had imprinted his 
own fraud thereon. The words cent cinquiéme, 
in figures, ought to have been written thus: 
105*™*, the little letters éme being indispensable. 
But no, he had used the English th: the two 
last letters of the word fifth were there instead 
of the three last of the word cinquiéme. A stu- 
pid fault! Sir Walter Scott had not noticed it, 
or he would not have let himself be so imposed 
upon. I was stooping towards the flag to exa- 
mine it the better. ‘It’s not allowed to touch 
any thing here,’ said Mrs. Ormond, sourly. ‘I 
am incapable of taking that liberty,’ answered 
[, calmly. We passed into Sir Walter Scott’s 
breakfast-room. I was writing a few words in 
my pocket-book with a pencil, looking at a 
gothic ogived gallery which led to it, and which 
reminded me of the chapels of Melrose Abbey. 
‘It’s not allowed to draw!’ again cried Mrs. 
Ormond, in an imperative tone. I shewed my 
little book to this female Cerberus, and ex- 
plained to her that there was no appearance of 
drawing on its pages. A charming portrait of 
Prince Charles Edward had attracted my atten- 
tion, and I had taken note of it. Arrived in the 
great dining-room of Abbotsford, where were 
the portraits of Cromwell, Charles XII., and 
Thomson the poet, I had taken my pencil again. 
‘It’s not allowed to write here!’ said my tart 
conductress. At this I lost patience, and re- 
plied, ‘ You ought not to be allowed to speak ; 
you profane this sanctuary.’ And when a mi- 
nute afterwards she held out her hand at the 
door to claim her reward, I was tempted to ex- 
claim in my turn, ‘It’s not allowed to pay here? 
This intolerable creature excited the indigna- 
tion of all my fellow--visitors to Abbotsford, and 
diverting the chain of their ideas completely 
disenchanted the place. I was indignant, not 
for myself, but for the manes of the illustrious 
dead. Was it possible, was it right, to think 
of any thing but him there, where every thing 
recalled his genius ?”* 





* Connected with the memory of Seott, we may 
copy what the author says of the monument, the sub- 
scription for the completion of which we mentioned 
in last Literary Gazette. “In the middle of Prinee’s 
Street, which is terminated at one end by Calton 
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We have now only to add our promised 
anecdote, brought to our recollection by the 
viscount’s notice of the island of “ Cumrae,” 
in Clydesdale (there are two Cumbrays), which 
if he had heard, he would no doubt have printed 
among his other local tales and legends. It is 
related of the minister of the parish, that he 
was wont to finish his Sabbath ministrations as 
follows :— 

“Oh, Lord! We would most especially pray 
that Thou wouldest shower down thy choicest 
blessings on the Great and Little Cumbrays ; not 
forgetting the adjacent islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland !” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 7.—A paper was read, entitled, “On a 
sudden rise and fall of the sea in the Dock-yard 
Creek, Malta, on the 21st and 25th June, 1843,” 
by Mr. S. Napier. At 6 o'clock, a.M., on the 
2st of June, the water was found to be 6 inches 
above the average height, and continued so till 
6%, when it rose to 18 inches, and in a few mi- 
nutes sank to 3 feet 6 inches below the average ; 
which oscillations continued till 83 a..., when 
it resumed its usual level. On the 25th, a rise 
to the extent of 2 feet 6 inches above, followed 
by a fall of 3 feet below, the average, was ob- 
served ; these alternations in height recurring 
four several times on that day. The author 
was unable to assign any particular cause for 

these extraordinary agitations of the sea. 

Dec. 14.—A paper was read, entitled, “ Re- 
searches into the structure and development 
of a newly discovered parasitic animalcule of 
the human skin, the Entozoon folliculorum,” by 
Mr. E. Wilson. The animalcules which are the 
subject of this paper were discovered above a 
year ago by Dr. Simon, who published a de- 
scription of their structure in the number of 
Miiller’s ‘ Archiv,’ &c. for June 1842. This 
description was found by Mr. Wilson, who de- 
voted to the investigation six months of exclu- 
sive labour, to be, in many essential particulars, 
exceedingly inaccurate and erroneous. ‘The 
present paper contains the principal results of 
the author's researches on these singular ani- 
malcules, which inhabit the sebaceous follicles 
of the human skin, and feed on the secretions 
that surround them. The author enters into 
minute anatomical details of the structure of 
the various organs, and more particularly of 
the apparatus by which the head is retracted 
within the thorax, of the eyes, of the ova, and 
the remarkable embryonic forms which are pre- 
sented in the progress of development of the 
young animal. He applies to this animalcule 
the term entoxoon, merely as signifying an in- 
habitant of the interior of the body, and until a 
better and more appropriate appellation shall 
have been assigned to it. 

A paper was also in part read, entitled, ‘‘ Mis- 
ce}laneous observations on animal heat,” by Dr. 
J. Davy. The president announced trom the 
chair, that Mr. C. R. Weld had been appointed 
assistant secretary and librarian. 

Dec. 21.—The reading of Dr. Davy’s paper 
was resumed and concluded. The author, in 
the first section of this paper, after adverting 





Hill with its diadem of monuments, is situated the 
memorial which they are at this moment raising in 
honour of Sir Walter Scott. It will be a little pro- 
digy of gothic architecture. It is to have four facades, 
each with three arcades in ogive, the stones of which 
are chiselled with exquisite taste and beauty. Their 
numerous col are finished with rare delicacy 
and taste. When this beautiful monument is com- 
pleted, it will be for Edinburgh what Sir Walter 
was for Scotland—the glory of the age.” 





to the commonly received opinion that all fishes 
are cold-blooded, and noticing an exception, as 
he believes, in the instance of certain fishes of 
the genus Thynnus and of the Scomber family, 
describes the observations which he made whilst 
at Constantinople on the temperature of the 
Pelamys Sarda, when, in three different exam- 
ples, he found its heat to exceed that of the 
surface-water by 7°, and of the deep water pro- 
bably by 12°. He adduces some observations 
and remarks on peculiarities in the blood of the 
same fish, of the sword-fish, and of the common 
tunny, which he supposes may be connected 
with their temperature; and throws out the 
conjecture, that the constitution of their blood- 
globule, formed of a containing and contained 
part, namely the globule and its nucleus, may 
be to each other in the electrical relation of 
positive and negative, and may thereby act 
with greater energy in separating oxygen in 
respiration. In the second section, on the 
temperature of man in advanced old age, he 
relates a number of observations made for the 
purpose of determining the actual heat of per- 
sons exceeding eighty years of age; the result 
of which, contrary to the commonly received 
opinion, is, that the temperatare of old per- 
sons, as ascertained by a thermometer placed 
under the tongue, is rather above than below 
that of persons of middle age; and this he 
thinks may be explained by the circumstance, 
that most of the food used by old persons is 
expended in administering to the function of 
respiration. In the third section, on the influ- 
ence of air of different temperatures on animal 
heat, after alluding to what he had witnessed 
of the rise and fall of the temperature of man 
on entering the tropics, and within the tro- 
| pics, on descending from a cool mountainous 
region to a low hot country, he adduces cer- 
tain observations to shew that in this country 
similar changes of temperature take place in a 
few hours in breathing the air of buildings arti- 
ficially heated; and, in confirmation, he de- 
scribes the results of many observations made 
/ on an individual in the very variable climate of 
| Constantinople, where, between March and 
| July, in 1841, the thermometer ranged from 
31¥ to 94°. In the fourth section, be describes 
\the observations which he made tu determine 
the effect of moderate exercise, such as that of 
walking, on the temperature of the body, tend- 
ing to prove, that while it promotes the diffusion 
of temperature and produces its exaltation in 
the extremities, it augments very little, if at all, 
the heat of the central and deep-seated parts. 








GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
March 25.—Mr. Murchison, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was “ A report on the 
town of Carmen, on the Rio Negro (Pata- 
gonia),” addressed by Mr. M. R. Robinson to 
Governor Moody, of the Falkland Islands, and 
|communicated to the society by Lord Stanley. 
| The settlement of Carmen, in S. lat. 40° 36’, and 
| W. long. 63° 18’, was formed by Francesco Vied- 
| ma, a Spanish officer, in the year 1779. Upon 
|the declaration of independence of the South 
| American provinces, it remained under the go- 
| vernment of the Buenos Ayrean republic. The 
| population of the town and settlement, con- 
|sisting of Spaniards, Africans, and Indians, 
, is about 1230 souls. The local authorities are, 
| a commandant, a justice of the peace, with two 
| assistants, and a customs ani excise officer, and 
one Catholic priest; all these officers keep 
stores, and the justice of peace can read and 
manage to write his name. There is a mud 





py threatened with destruction every time 


one of its old guns is fired. ‘The town is 





wretchedly built, very few of the houses having 
glazed windows. There are a few farm-houses 
between the mouth of the river and the town. 
Some good stone buildings were formerly erect- 
ed, by command of the king of Spain, but these 
are almost wholly buried in the sand, and con- 
sequently abandoned. A deep well in the 
centre of the spot, excavated at vast expense, 
is also filled up with the sand. Wheat is the 
staple of the-place, the whole of which, amount- 
ing to 10,800 bushels, is sent annually to Buenos 
Ayres; barley is also grown, but solely for the 
horses. The fruits are peaches, nectarines, 
quinces, apples, pears, walnuts, and figs; but 
these thrive only when rain falls, which is 
rarely the case; grapes are in profusion, and 
from them a bad kind of wine is made; some 
species of vegetables are abundant. Some hides 
and tallow are exported, as also the skins of 
the various wild animals of the country. Salt 
was formerly exported in large quantities, but 
the commerce in that article has considerably 
declined. It was obtained from the saline 
efflorescence of the soil after rain and evapora- 
tion. In many places the soil is impregnated 
with saltpetre. The most important objects 
for future settlers are horses and sheep; both 
are plentiful, of good quality, and cheap. 
Mares are used only for beating out grain, and 
as food, being preferred to beef by the Indians, 
with whom they are exchanged for ponchos, 
horse-rugs, &c. The climate of the Rio Negro 
is remarkably healthy, its great evil is the want 
of rain; occasionally none, or a very trifling quan- 
tity, falls for two or even three years. Thunder 
and lightning are frequent, but generally harm- 
less. The width of the Rio Negro at its mouth, 
in lat. 41° 4’ and 62° 50’ W. long., is about two 
miles, and at Carmen, sixteen miles up, it is 
about 300 yards wide; above the town, the 
river, though its breadth hardly diminishes, is 
unfit for navigation, owing to the obstruction 
of small islands and sandbanks. The river 
floods twice a year, once from the melting of 
the snow in the mountains where it has its 
source, and once from the rains which fall in the 
interior. The Rio Negrc is a bar-river, and 
the passage of the bar is' dangerous: vessels 
drawing as much as 14 feet water, may, under 
certain circumstances, enter the river, but the 
probability is, that such vessels could never 
get out again. As the bar and banks are con- 
tinually shifting, the most accurate survey is 
useless after a few months. Fish is plentiful, 
but none is salted for exportation. The settlers 
are ignorant and lazy ; the only point in which 
they excel, and on which they pride themselves, 
is in the use of the “ laso” and “ bolas,” in 
throwing which, and in riding, both men and 
women are very expert. Their ploughing con- 
sists of a mere scratching of the ground; the 
grain is sown broadcast, cut with a sickle near 
the ear, and trodden out by mares and foals. 
Though irrigation might be easily effected, 
they allow their crops to fail from drought. 
Morality is at a frightful low ebb; incest is not 
uncommon. The girls are married at twelve, 
the men seldom before twenty-five. The soil 
in the neighbourhood of Carmen is good; ma- 
nure is never used, though successive crops of 
grain are grown, the land being enriched by allu- 
vial deposits. Timber, when wanted, is floated 
down from the upper country. There are a few 
springs, and at a distance from the river, the 
only fresh water is that of the rain, collected in 
wells, and even this resource often fails, For- 
merly much silver was bartered by the natives 
for yerba, spirit, and tobacco, and even now 
silver spurs and bits are occasionally exchanged 
for iron ones, which are preferred. The paper 
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concluded with a priced list of articles pro- 
curable at Carmen. 

The president announced from the chair, 
that an expedition was in contemplation in 
Australia, to proceed from Fort Bourke, on 
the Darling, to Port Essington; this report 
gave rise to an animated conversation regard- 
ing the best directions for, and most likely 
modes of traversing Australia, and exploring 
the interior of the island; and a strong hope 
was expressed that the government would lend 
its powerful support to so interesting an explo- 
ration as that of the interior of Australia. 

The secretary announced that a most in- 
teresting communication had been received 
from Admiral Krusenstern, being the “ Per- 
sonal narrative of the adventurous expedition 
of M. Middendorf in a portion, hitherto quite 
unknown, of Northern Siberia.”” The paper, 
in a foreign language, was being translated by 
the secretary for reading on a future evening. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 6.—The president, Mr. Warburton, in 
the chair. A paper was read, entitled “* Con- 
tributions to the geology of Wales,” by Mr. D. 
Sharpe. The observations contained in this 
memoir were made during a tour through a 
large part of North Wales, with the object of 
endeavouring to ascertain what beds lie below 
the silurian rocks which have been described | 
by Mr. Murchison, and whether any organic 
remains are to be found in them. Mr. Sharpe 
enters inte full particulars of the geology of | 
many localities, commencing at Llangollen, in 
the district examined by Mr. Bowman, and | 
working gradually westwards. The details do 
not admit of a brief abstract. In comparing 
the silurian formations of North Wales with | 
those of Shropshire, &c. Mr. Sharpe calls at- | 
tention to the prevalence of slaty cleavage in 
the former, to the greater thickness of the 
Welsh formations, and to the scarcity of or- 
ganic remains in North Wales in beds which 
elsewhere are crowded with fossils. He con- 
cludes by some observations on cleavage. A 
note by the curator, on the fossil species of 
Criseis discovered by Prof. Sedgwick and Prof. 
Ansted, was also read at this meeting. 

March 20.—The president, Mr. Warburton, 
in the chair. 1. ‘* Report on the collection of 
fossils from Malta and Gozo, presented by 
Lieut. Spratt, R.N.,”” by the curator. From an 
examination and comparison of these fossils, it 
would appear that the Maltese islands are 
formed of tertiary strata of the Miocene period, 
from which there are between eighty and ninety 
species of organic remains in the society’s col- 
lection. 2. ‘‘ On the origin of the gypseous and 
saliferous marls of the new red sandstone, by 
the Rev. D. Williams.” The author gives an 
account of a section through the west end of 
Worle Hill, near Weston-super-Mare, which, 
he considers, throws important light on the 
marls in question. He classes them among 
formations of volcanic origin. 3. ‘ Extract of 
a letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Buckland by 
Mr. W. C. Trevelyan, on some remarkable 
fractured pebbles from Auchmittie, near Ar- 
broath, in Forfarshire.” These pebbles are 
found in the old red conglomerate, and consist 
of granite, porphyry, gneis, jasper, and reddish 
quartz. They are fractured and contorted in a 
remarkable manner, and present appearances 
of softening and of re-adhesion subsequent to 
the fracturing. 








CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 26.—The president in the chair. Read: 


cuttings and embankments, with an account of 
some ‘slips’ in the London clay,” containing 
many interesting particulars in regard to cut- 
tings and embankments, to the heavy slips 
in the London clay which had occurred on the 
London and Croydon line, to the mode adopted 
for clearing the railway, to the causes of the 
slips, &e. The means adopted for preventing 
the recurrence of such events were fully con- 
sidered, particularly the introduction of gravel 
buttresses and revetments, through and at the 
foot of the slips, a system which had been per- 
fectly successful. In the discussion which 
ensued, the means adopted were generally ap- 
proved; many instances were given of the use 
of similar gravel buttresses on other railways; 
the importance of extensive surface drainage, 
and of freeing from water the slopes and em- 
bankments, was insisted on.—The interesting 
question of the “creep,” or presumed rising 
of the floor of old mines, was examined, and 
it was contended that in almost all cases it was 
the roof, or upper rocks, that sunk down. The | 
case of the village of Wallsend was instanced, 
which place had been sunk vertically between 
16 and 24 inches in consequence of the exca- 
vation of the coal from beneath it, by the mines 
under the direction of the late Mr. Buddle. 

The further discussion of the question was 
adjourned to the next meeting ; for which the 
new papers announced were: “ Description of | 
the piling machine used at Montrose Harbour | 
works,” by G. T. Page; ‘‘ Account of a series | 
of experiments on the comparative strength of 
solid and hollow axles,” by C. Geach. 

April 2.—This meeting was wholly occupied 
with an animated discussion on the subject of 
Mr. Gregory’s paper and with the monthly bal- 
lot. The papers as announced above stood over. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 30th March, 1844. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of 25th March.— 
M. Arago directed attention to a piece of flint- 
glass, whose diameter was 55 centimetres, and | 
to another of crown-glass of the same size, ob- 
tained from M. Guinand, and he said that 
the observatory would soon possess a telescope 
exceeding in dimensivuns the famous one of Pol- 
kowa, the largest known. He also stated that 
the piece of flint-glass presented by M. Gui- 
nand had formed part of a piece a metre in 
diameter, which, unfortunately, had been di- 
vided into two from a mistaken idea that astro- 
nomers did not desire large instruments. 

M. Dujardin announces a new apparatus 
which he calls a magnetic dynamometer. Its 
form is that of a rectangular frame set up ver- 
tically. On the lower cross-piece is fixed a 
horse-shoe electro-magnet with its points up- 
wards, the armature of which is at the centre 
annular, and to it a dynamometric index is 
attached by means ofa hook. One end of a 
cord fastened to a ring in the dynamometer 
passes through a hole in the upper cross-piece, 
and round the axle of a wheel arranged above 
the frame. When the wheel is turned until the 
armature be detached, the index of the dyna- 
mometer shews the figure of the dial at which 
the point of the instrument stopped. This 
figure, deducting the weight of the armature, 
which remains suspended to the ring of the 
dynamometer, gives the exact measure of the 
electro-magnetic force. 

M. C. Maire communicated a new method 
adopted by him for the manufacture of ace- 
tates, which removes many inconveniences, and 
renders the process harmless to the health of 
the workmen, hitherto so commonly affected 


of acid is necessary. Vinegar is at once dis- 
tilled over a layer of litharge, and the com- 
bination of the acid and oxide is immediate 
and complete. 

M. H. de Collegno forwarded a memoir on 
the diluvian tract of the southern back of the 
Alps. He attributes the transport of the erratic 
blocks and other phenomena wholly to the ac- 
tion of water, and not at ajl to glacial gradual 
influence. 

M. F. Senillosa writes from Buenos Ayres, 
date 3d December, 1843, that for six months 
the star Robur carolinum has appeared a star of 
the first class. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION : CAMBRIDGE. 
At a public meeting, on the 26th ult., to gather 
the opinion of the resident members of the 
university on the expediency of inviting the 
members of the British Association to meet at 
Cambridge in the summer of 1845, the Dean of 
Ely was called to the chair, and briefly stated 
the object in view. 

Mr. Hopkins moved a resolution to invite 
the Association, which was seconded by Prof. 
Cumming ; both dwelling on the great benefits 


| to science which had resulted from the labours 


of the Association. 

The Master of Trinity opposed it, and advised 
the meeting to go any where else,—to Durham, 
Shrewsbury, Swansea, Portsmouth, Leeds, Hull 
(or h—) ; in short, any where rather than return 
to Cambridge. This was not exactly his tone 
when, at Devonport, he spoke with enthusiasm 
of their “ seeking pastures new ;”’ but it seemed 
as if he did not care where they pastured so 
that they did not come near his stall! Believ- 
ing, as we do, that the popularity acquired by 
Prof. Whewell in the British Association was 
one of the chief steps in the ladder of his pro- 
motion, we must say that anything more un- 
gracious and ungrateful than his course on this 
occasion, as also at Manchester, has seldom, in 


| our opinion, been so publicly exhibited. 


Prof. Sedgwick, in his own fine manly tone, 
answered the objections thus uttered; and the 
resolution was put and carried by (says the 
Cambridge Chronicle) “a very large majority.” 

A deputation was then named, to make the 
proposal to the Association when at York; and 
after voting thanks to the chair, the meeting 
separated. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


English Historical Documents. —We have had 
the gratification of a glance at an extremely 
interesting collection of correspondence and 
other Mss., which Mr. Bentley has recently had 
the good fortune to procure for publication. It 
consists of letters of King Charles I. and IL, 
and also of a large number of Prince Rupert’s ; 
and many of them of great personal as well as 
historical importance. Like the Evelyn, Pe- 
pys, and other literary treasures, these docu- 
ments have been curiously and safely preserved. 
Mr. Bennett, the secretary to Prince Rupert, 
was their original custodier, and in his family 
they were handed down till an intermarriage 
with the family of Mr. Benet, the member for 
Wiltshire, brought them into his possession. 
It is remarkable enough that though so nearly 
alike in name, the ancestor of Mr. Benet was 
distinguished on the side of the parliamenta- 
rians, whilst the ancestor of the female line of 
Bennett was serving the king; and there was 
no consanguinity, till their descendants were 
united. We look forward to the appearance of 
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these remains with much curiosity, as likely to 
elucidate many matters belonging to one of the 
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most memorable eras in English history. One 
of the papers we looked at was a receipt signed 
in a bold hand by Prince Rupert for 1500/., his 
two quarters’ pension to Christmas. 

British Museum.—The gross total amount of 
all receipts from Christmas 1842 to Christmas 
1843 was 37,314/., of which 24,432/. arose from 
sums already received from the Parliamentary 
grant of 1843-44, The total expenditure dur- 
ing the same period amounted to 35,488/., leav- 
ing a balance in hand of 1,826/. The estimated 
expenditure for 1843 amounted to 37,5267. The 
estimated charge from Lady-day 1844 to Lady- 
day 1845 is 39,4872, and the sum proposed to 
be voted by Parliament 37,9877. The total 
number of persons who were admitted to visit 
the British Museum, and to view the general 
collections, during the year 1843 amounted to 
517,440, being less by 30,274 than the number 
who visited the establishment in 1842. The 
number of visitors in former years was as fol- 
lows, viz. :—in 1838, 266,008 ; in 1839, 280,050; 
in 1840, 247,929; and in 1841, 319,374. The 
number of visits made to the reading-rooms for 
the purpose of study or research was about 
1950 in 1810, 4300 in 1815, 8820 in 1820, 
22,800 in 1825, 31,200 in 1830, 63,466 in 1835, 
76,542 in 1840, 69,303 in 1841, 71,706 in 1842, 
and 70,931 in 1843, exhibiting the enormous 
increase, between the years 1810 and 1844, of 
68,981 readers, or between 35 and 40 times 
more than in 1810. The number of visits by 
artists and students to the sculpture galleries 
was about 4938 in 1831, 6081 in 1835, 6354 in 
1840, 5655 in 1841, 5627 in 1842, and only 
4907 in 1843. The number of visits to the 
ptint-room was about 4400 in 1832, 5065 in 
1835, 6717 in 1840, 7744 in 1841, 8781 in 
1842, and 8162 in 1843. In the manuscript 
department 805 mss. and 35 original charters 
have’ been added since the last return. These 
mss. include 320 vols. of Syriac, of great bi- 
blical and theological importance, the greater 
portion written between the 6th and Yth centu- 
ries. The number of printed books recently 
added to the library is 11,549, of which 545 
were presented, 2039 received by copyright, 
and 8965 purchased. The reading-rooms have 
been kept open 295 days, and the average num- 
ber of daily readers has been 244, It appears 
that each reader consulted, on an average, 
nearly five books a day. To the zoological col- 
lection 21,864 specimens of different classes of 
animals have been added during the past year. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
March 16.—The Earl of Auckland in the chair. 
A paper was read by Dr. Royle, “On the 
mustard-tree of scripture.” The author stated 
that he was induced to bring this subject be- 
fore the society in consequence of having traced 
an Indian tree, by its Asiatic synonyme, to be 
the mustard-tree of scripture. Having referred 
to the passages in the New Testament where 
the tree is mentioned, Dr. Royle stated that it 
appeared to him essential that it should be in- 
digenous in Palestine, and be strictly arbo- 
reous; have a small seed; be possessed of 
properties similar to mustard; and have a 
name in the language of the country of which 
the Greek synape of the New Testament might 
be considered a correct translation. Our Sa- 
viour, in addressing the multitude on the shores 
of the sea of Galilee, no doubt employed a name 
familiar to them in the Syriac, or western 
Aramaic. The professor stated that his atten- 
tion had been directed to the subject in conse- 
quence of having been asked by Mr. Lonsdale, 
now the Bishop of Lichfield, whether he knew 
what tree was intended by the mustard-tree 





in scripture, because Mr. Ameung, a native of | by Captains Irby and Mangles ; and that it is to 


Syria, at that time and now a student of King’s 
College, had informed him that he was well 
acquainted with a tree which answered to what 
was required by the parable. Mr. Ameung 
gave Dr. Royle the same information; and 
stated, in addition, that he had often stood, on 
horseback, under the tree which was in Syria 
considered to be the mustard-tree of scripture ; 
and that it was commonly called khardal. On 
this Dr. Royle asked if that was the Arabic 
name of mustard. Mr. Ameung replied that 
it was so; and that the seeds were used for the 
same purposes as mustard was employed in 
Europe. Dr. Royle was long unsuccessful in 
finding any explanation of khardal as appli- 
cable to a tree of Palestine; though in his ms. 
Materia Medica of the East three kinds are 
enumerated: 1. Khardal, mustard ; 2. Khardat 
barree, or wild mustard; 3. Khardal Roomee, 
or Turkish mustard. He then referred to the 
index of his Illustrations of Himalayan Botany, 
where he found the word kharjal, This he was 
surprised to find applicable to the subject ; for 
in the body of the work it is stated to be the 
name of a tree in the north-west of India, with 
acrid bark, and edible berries. It droops like 
the willow, and has leaves something resem- 
bling the Salvadora Persica of botanists ; which 
Dr. Roxburgh describes as a moderate-sized 
tree, common in the Circars; growing well in 
every soil; and producing flowers and ripe 
fruit all the year round. These are in pani- 
cles, with the berries red and juicy, and much 
smaller than a grain of black pepper; having 
a strong aromatic smell, and a flavour much 
like garden cresses. Retz obtained it from 
Tranquebar, and called it Embelia grossularium. 
It was first obtained from the shores of the 
Persian gulf. Forskil describes it under the 
name of Cissus arborea, as a native of Arabia; 
much esteemed by the Arabs, and even cele- 
brated by their poets. On inquiring of Dr. 
Lindley, he learned that it had been found by 
Boré in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai. 
But still he could find no notice of the Salvador 
Persica as occurring in Palestine, either among 
botaniste or travellers. Captains Irby and 
Mangles, however, in their travels, mention 
a tree which they suppose to be the mustard- 
tree of scripture; and which Dr. Royle, even 
from the few characters given, has no doubt is 
the same tree; and which he had traced from 
India to Mount Sinai. ‘These travellers men- 
tion, that advancing towards Kerek from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, they met, 
among many others, with one curious tree, 
which they observed to be in great plenty, and 
which bore a fruit in bunches, resembling in 
cong the currant, with the colour of the 
plum. “It has a pleasant, althongh strongly 
aromatic taste, exactly resembling mustard; 
and, if taken in any quantity, produces a similar 
irritability of the nose and eyes to that. which is 
caused by taking mustard. We think it pro- 
bable that this is the tree our Saviour alluded 
to in the parable of the mustard-seed, and not 
the mustard-plant which we have in the north; 
and which, even when growing large, can never 
be called a tree; whereas the other is really 
such, and birds might easily, and actually do, 
take shelter under its shadows,” On further 
inquiry of Mr. Ameung, Dr. Royle found that 
this tree, called khardal, is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem; but most abundantly 
on the banks of the Jordan, and round the sea 
of Tiberias,—that is, in the very locality where 
our Saviour uttered the parable of the mustard- 
tree. There can be but little doubt that this is 
the same tree as that seen a little further south 





it that the writers in the Talmud allude under 
the name of chardul. One, describing a tree 
of which the wood was sufficient to cover a 
potter’s shed; and another, that he was wont to 
climb into a chardul-tree in his field, as men 
climb into a fig-tree. The author concluded 
by stating, that though Captains Irby and Man- 
gles had first indicated the tree, he thought 
that he had been the first to ascertain that the 
Salvadora persica was the precise tree. But he 
had since been surprised to find in the Flora 
Indica of his friend, Dr. Lindley, the observa- 
tion that “this plant is supposed to be the 
mustard-tree of scripture.”’ The reagons for 
this opinion, and the sources of the information, 
he had not yet been able to ascertain. He 
presented the paper, however, as a result to 
which he had arrived by an independent mode 
of investigation, which would be useful, at all 
events, in confirming or refuting any conclu- 
sions arrived at by others; and give the ad- 
ditional fact of the name kharjal being applied 
in N. W. India to the same tree as khardal 
is in Syria, Hence, even in the absence of 
authentic specimens, Dr. Royle stated that he 
felt no doubt but that the Salvadora persica was 
the mustard-tree of scripture. 

A letter from Mr. N. Bland was afterwards 
read, on the subject of a valuable collection of 
Oriental mss. in the library of Eton College, 
which appears almost entirely to have escaped 
the notice of Orientalists. This collection was 
presented to the College above fifty years ago 
by Mr. E. Pote, who had been a scholar on the 
foundation, and who afterwards went to India. 
It reached England in 1790, together with an- 
other collection, of equal value, which was pre- 
sented by the same gentleman to King’s College 
library, Cambridge, where his education was 
completed. The Eton collection is rich in his- 
torical and lexicographical works, both Persian 
and Arabic; and contains also many writings 
on the jurisprudence, theology, traditions, and 
ecclesiastical history of the Mohammedans, and 
a few poems, The whole number of volumes is 
above 200, and altogether constitute a very va- 
luable Oriental library. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Medical, 8 r.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8% v.a1.; Zoo- 
logical, 8% P.M. 

Wednesday.—Graphic, 8 p.a.; Ethnological, 8 P.m.; 
Pharmaceutical, 9 P.M. 

Thursday.—British and Foreign Institute, 84 P.M. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Royal Botanic, 4 ?.m.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.31. 





PINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

On Thursday the election of a Keeper for this 
institution took place, when Mr. John Seguier, 
the brother of the late keeper, was chosen to be 
his successor. The only other candidate was 
Mr. John Burnet, the celebrated painter and 
engraver; though some of the newspapers have 
nominated Mr. Uwins, the royal academician, 
much, we believe, to the surprise and annoyance 
of that gentleman, who never entertained an 
idea of the kind, 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
No. 113. Lord Falkland and Charles I. trying 
the Sortes Virgiliane. A. Jerome.—We like 
to notice a well-chosen historical subject, though 
the execution is not of a high order. 
No. 114. Brockley, a horse. C. Josi.—A 
specimen of several animal pieces which do 
credit to the artist’s talents. 
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No. 117. The Sons of Jacob bringing the blood- | is seen mournful from expectation and dis- | improvements might be made in the exterior 
stained garment of Joseph to their Father. F.| appointment, and Jast of all we have the dé- | forms, at least, of our great buildings, and at 


Y. Hurlstone. — Mr. Hurlstone has several 
groups of family portraiture, and one or two 
miscellaneous subjects which fairly sustain his 
reputation, but it is more indebted to this pic- 
ture than to all the rest, for it is, indeed, about 
the best thing in the exhibition. The com- 
position is of a grave and affecting character ; 
and, with slight exceptions, the heads finely 
treated. The grief of Jacob is forcibly con- 
trasted with the sullen falseness of his fratri- 
cidal sons; and there is sufficient variety of 
expression in the whole group to give addi- 
tional interest and value to the work. The 
tone of colour is suitable—the tale well told— 
the general effect pleasing. 

No. 136. An English Landscape. A. Mon- 
tague.—A bold essay and a clever specimen of 
the artist’s powers—also exhibited in half a 


No. 140. 4 Portrait. Miss S. E. Thorn.— 
We merely mention this beauty as a curiosity 
in the way of portraiture. She looks as if she 
had a thorn in her side. 

No. 148. View near Southend. J. Stewart. 
198. Portrait. The same.—We are surprised 
that an artist who could naint so pretty a land- 
scape, should paint so bad a portrait. Mr. 
Stewart seems to try all subjects and styles. 

No. 154. Vale of Ashburton. H. J. Bodding- 
ton.—A sweet woody scene, and replete with 
taste and natural feeling. The contributor of 
numerous pictures, Mr. Boddington’s share in 
the gallery deserves much of praise and en- 
couragement. 

No. 159. Gipsy Camp. W. Shayer.—Much 
in the manner of Gainsborough; this pro- 
duction is highly creditable to Mr. Shayer’s 
art. The pieces de genre, rustic subjects un- 
affectedly copied from life, which we see around 
from the same pencil, are among the most 
popular features in the rooms. 

No. 182. An old Tar doing penance for his 
devotion to Jolly Bacchus. H. J. Pidding.—A 
perfect transcript from Greenwich Hospital to 
the canvass. We know the faces of every indi- 
vidual who figures on it, from the yellow-coated 
culprit to the most demure of his associates, 
who seem not unlikely to merit a similar dis- 
grace some time or other, and therefore display 
a sort of fellow-feeling towards their friend. A 
little of force is wanting to relieve the flatness 
of the composition, the tone of which is through- 
out too low, so as to give it a faded look. Did 

Mr, Pidding ever hear an anecdote connected 
with his subject? One summer-day a party 
sauntering within the precincts of thistnoble 
charity saw a yellow coat among the blues, 
and a simple lady asked him why he was 
dressed differently from the rest? ‘ Why, 
ma’am, (said the ready rascal with a knowing 
leer) it is because I had the honour to serve 
with Nelson at the battle of the Nile.” And 
so the fair inquirer handed half-a-crown over 
to the hero! 

No. 186. She gave me a blink, §c. J. P. 
Phillip.—Dogs. Ladies. Prodigious! 

No. 189. Good Morning. F.T. Dicksee.—A 
very naive and clever performance. A nice 
little picture, amusing in character and well 
painted. 

No. 210. Love’s Trials. E. Prentis. —A 
novel in six compartments, prettily conceived, 
and not badly represented. The youthful pair 
in the first scene, are separated in the second, 
and India is the doom of the lover. In the 
third, a kind of “ Auld Robin Gray” appears 
bargaining for favour, and in the next is intro- 


—Rich and ripe. 


nouement. The aged pretender is, perhaps, a| very small expense; for it would chiefly be by 
little too finical, but, altogether, there is much | removing superfluities, or adding a few pillars. 
talent in the series, and the maiden in her | For example, let any unprejudiced person look 
various moods is touchingly and truthfully 
painted. 


at the National Gallery, and, in his mind’s eye, 
figure to himself a continuation, right and left, 
No. 223. An Antwerp Fruit-Girl. G. Stevens. | as far as the side-entrances, or even of two or 
three on each side, of the same,very graceful 
No. 235. The Stream of Pleasure. J. Ten- | Corinthian pillars as adorn the portico. At 





nant.—A brilliant, showy composition, which | the same time let him fancy the dome and 
would never have been painted if Mr. Turner | pepper-boxes removed, which are so misplaced 


had never been. It is entirely after him, and | upon the roof; and I think his imagination 
evinces skilful handling and an aptitude for | would be impressed with the improvement, and 
mingling all the rainbow-dyes of the prism. _| be struck with the extreme beauty of a line of 
———— eighteen or even of twelve pillars of the Co- 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund.—At the anniversary | rinthian order, on a basement, without any 
on Saturday,—Sir H. Inglis presiding,—about | plinths to contrast with their round bases, such 
150 sat down to dinner, and the subscription | ornaments being now almost exploded. I am 
amounted to more than 500/. Above 800 parties | convinced, in fact, that this building, now so 
have been relieved by this truly benevolent in- | much abused, would then be more admired 
stitution; and ‘‘ merit and distress”* have | than the celebrated fagade of the Louvre, in 
found succour within the pale of its well-ad- | which the columns stand in couples, very much 
ministered bounties. Every thing went off | to their disadvantage.* 
most satisfactorily, though we would almost| There is another edifice in which I am per- 
except the bad custom of applauding, more or; suaded that a great improvement might be 
less, the subscriptions as they are announced. | effected, and at little cost, and that is the 


The compliment is a very invidious one ; for 
the humble guinea of some worthy artist may 
be a much greater act of generosity than the 
fifty or the hundred bestowed by wealth. + | 

The Wyiceham Society, on Friday evening last, | 
held its anniversary at Freemasons’ Tavern, | 
where a very interesting collection of art and 
virtu was exhibited. Fine ancient glass paint- 
ings—models of architecture and architectural 
ornaments, chiefly belonging to the middle | 
ages—portfolios of beautiful drawings—inge- | 
nious engineering inventions—and, in short, a 
vast multitude of instructive and curious pro- 
ductions, such as furnish a great treat to every | 
intelligent mind, were displayed in endless pro- | 








Robert Brandard. London, J. Hogarth ; 
Eynsford, Kent, R. Brandard. 
We have here seventeen piates, under the must 
unassuming of titles, and yet singularly beauti- 
ful. Itis quite refreshing to turn over the leaves, 
and contemplate the variety of natural scenes 


cattle in rural nooks, trees most picturesque, 
palings even graceful, figures happily intro- 
duced, quaint old buildings, and other rustic 
images, are touched in a charming style; —all 
so sketchy, yet all so spirited and so true. 
There is not merely the feeling of an artist in 
the pencilling, but the higher feeling of a genu- 
ine lover of nature in the subjects. A portfolio 
more agreeable we have rarely seen. 


LONDON ARCHITECTURE, 


{We insert the following from a correspondent, not as 
always agreeing with his opinions, but in considera- 
tion of the subject being of much interest, and the 
architectural improvement of the a a great 
desideratum, we are inclined to think the hints 
thrown out not unworthy of public attention. — 
Ed. L. G.} 


AN amateur architect begs to observe, through 
the medium of your classical paper, that great 





* By an amusing /apsus lingue, the chairman, in 
stating this fact, said, ‘‘ there have been 800 cases 
relieved, of what you always wish to see united, Merit 
and Distress !” 

+ Ata late hour for this Gazette we obtained our 
report of an interesting speech made by the Rev. Mr. 
Greswell, of Oxford, for which, as of general import- 
ance to the fine arts of England, we shall endeavour 





duced and scornfully rejected. Then the fair 





to find place in our next, 


Scraps of Nature: a Series of Etchings. By | made still more monstrous by the placing on 
| it of a triumphal car.t I cannot but here re- 


|cord the pleasure I experience in walking up 


which they present. Landscape and sea-piece, | 


Bank, where it would be only necessary to take 
away the sarcophaguses, urns, and other funeral 
stones, that are most incongruously crowded 
together upon the roof, in order to give it a 
very pleasing aspect; whereas it now appears 
top-heavy, and as if the roof were intended to 
be the burial-place of the bank-directors. 

The Treasury is equally liable to the charge 
of being top-heavy, though there this defect 
would be more difficult to remove, as the of- 
fending upper story is no doubt too necessary 
to the world within to be easily given up.+ 

The same difficulty does not exist in regard 
to the beautiful gate built, I believe, by Mr. 
Decimus Burton, and which stands opposite to 


fusion. Refreshments were provided for the | his other fine work, the Hyde-Park Gate: there 
company in an adjoining room, | 
gs | quite monstrous, and is, it is reported, to be 


is a mass of brickwork upon it that really looks 


|Grosvenor Place, and having in view, though 
| on a confined scale, the best architectural group 
| in London, including the Duke of Wellington’s 
| house, which, though not as large as those of 
many of his peers, and with a very narrow 
|court, has been so managed as to present a 
specimen of the simplest, and at the same time 
purest, style of Grecian architecture. Ir is, in 
fact, a perfect gem; while the view through the 
lonic gate of the park, with the statue, imitated 
from that of Phidias, seen under the central 
arch—the Hospital, which is of a very chaste 
though plain design —and the other arch al-« 
ready so much admired—make up almost the 
| whole space that the eye takes in. 

In many buildings throughout London there 
exists great proof of plagiarism, and, wonderful 
to say, at the same time, of great desire of 
doing something new; though this shews itself, 
for the most part, in the truncation of some 
Roman edifice, such as the Pantheon; and ap- 
plying but six instead of eight columns to a 





* To our judgment, though these alterations might 
a this structure, nothing could be so desirable 
as burning it down.— Ed. L, G. 

+ Greater elevation of the edifice would have made 
it beautifully consistent ; but in this the architect was 
—— and hence the apparent heaviness.—Ed. 
+ This we consider doubtful. We are not sure that 
the arch could support the magnificent group now 
casting by Mr. Wyatt, and serve at the same time for 
a lodge of residence. Another and a better site may 
be provided for i,—Zad, L. G. 
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portico, for the sake, no doubt, of economy, 
but to the great injury of all proportion: and 
what is architecture without proportion, though 
it generally, when it does exist, is present, as 
it were, by accident? Then there is hardly a 
builder who will own to the beauty of a long 
line of uninterrupted balustrade, either solid, 
as a frieze is, or open all the way; but every 
four or six feet they place a square stone or 
lump of plastered brick, as if it were an orna- 
ment indispensable, handed down among ar- 
chitects from father to son; whereas any man’s 
eye will shew him the superior beauty of allow- 
ing space and extent to one description of or- 
nament, instead of heaping up little plinths or 
capitals projecting forward to meet a pillar, as 
in the arch before Buckingham house, which 
has been apparently copied from that of Sep- 
timius Severus, instead of from that of Trajan 
at Beneventum, which was notoriously of a 
better period. 

The new Exchange is solid, and, as it were, 
conservative, like the new club in St. James’s 
Street. But why were not eight, instead of 
six, pillars given to its portico?—there was 
room for them, and it would then have pos- 
sessed a depth of shade highly impressive.* 

I have other proposals, but which I shall 
only glance at now, for fear of rendering this 
too long a dissertation. I will only add, that 
I should like to see collected together all the 
statues of eminent statesmen or orators scat- 
tered throughout London, and united with that 
of George Canning in the square that lies oppo- 
site the scene of their great exertions; and, for 
this purpose, St. Margaret’s Church removed: 
by which means we should have a kind of Forum 
Romanun, if not in the order of architecture, 
since it would be all Gothic, at least in build- 
ing—the Romans having been used to place all 
their great monuments in masses together, — 
temples, statues, pillars, arches, &c.,— when 
they helped to set each other off to the best 
advantage, instead of being scattered one by 
one over an i metropolis, the one-half 
of the inhabitants of which scarcely ever have 
occasion to visit those parts of the town occu- 
pied by the other half.+ Your obedient servant, 

A. F. Viator. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LAUGH OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Tue laugh of my : ber it well, 
And long in my mind will the melody dwell : 

How gaily, how loudly, it rose on the air, 

The voice of a spirit unblighted by care, 

Whose feelings and passions no discord had known; 
Like the chords of an instrument sweetly in tone, 

It gave out rich music ;—that music is o'er, 

The laugh of my childhood will never ring more! 


What trifles would oft to that laughter give birth! 
For my bosom as quickly reflected each mirth 

As the unsullied breast of a mirror-like stream 
So faithfully answers the morning’s first beam, 
Or moves to the breath of the gentlest wind. 

But now, all unheeded, no answer they find ; 

For dry is the fountain that fed the bright river— 
The laugh of my childhood is silent for ever. 
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I may yet wear a smile, but it seems like the ghost 

That hauntcth the home where the substance is lost ; 

I may yet try to laugh, but so strange and so drear 

Is the sound of that laugh as it falls on mine ear, 

That startled I shrink from its alter’d tone, 

To dream of the gladness that once was mine own: 

Oh could I recall it! my wishes are vain, 

The laugh of my childhood will ne’er sound again. 
MaRiana. 





* Does it not also want projection? We fear that 
other architectural errors are but too obvious in this 
great city -mart.—Ed. L. G. 

+ We should like much to see St. Margaret’s church 
demolished ; nothing could be placed on the site which 
would not be an improvement.—Ed, L. G. 


THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 
WE called the attention of our readers a fortnight ago to some of the inconsistent technical 
terms used in the art of music, and will now touch on other important branches in the theory, 
first offering a word or two on chords. Ex. 

A confused knowledge of intervals, or duads, in music neces- 
sarily produces a vague system of chords in general, because inter- 
vals form chords; e. g.: (Ex. 1.)—We have met with no English 
work on harmony which treats ably on the nature and power of 
duads. Yet they are the pedestals upon which rests the whole e 
science of music; and a student who thoroughly understands the right use of them will be 
capable of revealing the system of sounds so clearly and accurately, as to be able to compose a 
sonata in nothing but duads, which, if well constructed, would be very pleasing, melodious, and 
harmoni Any teacher of harmony, therefore, who makes duads a subordinate and unattrac- 
tive study, will have a circuitous, uncertain, and incoherent method of imparting the science ; 
whilst it is almost impossible for those who possess the requisite knowledge of them to have 
an improper manner of teaching triads, tetrads, and the compound dis-chords; for when once 
the foundation of harmony is substantially laid, the whole system of sound bears naturally upon 
such first principles. 

It is not, however, our intention to write a treatise on the theory of music in the columns 
of our Gazette; all we desire is, to stimulate musicians to build up a mathematical structure of 
harmony which will, in every respect, endure the severest analysis, and preserve the strictest 
uniformity in the different branches and terms in the art of music. 


x 
Duad, Triad. 







Tetrad. 








We will now direct attention to the compound discords; and in doing so, . bog . on 
first observe, that there are four natural intervals in music, viz., I. III. V. VII. a VR 
These natural intervals inverted become 8, 6, 4, 2. If our readers add up the 8 6 2 2 
natural with the inverted intervals, they will each produce the number 9— 9 8 9 8 


(Ex. 2). Thus therefore it is, that 9 is the first compound in- Ex. 3 

terval, because the natural compounded with the inverted inter- ae 
vals give that number. There are three compound discords, 9th, 1th. 
namely, the 9th, 11th, and 13th (Ex. 3). The reason why there 
are no more is, because all the seven notes in music are em- 
ployed in the discord of the 13th; it follows, therefore, that no 
note is left to add another proportion of sound. 

It is the opinion of most English theorists, that the interval 
of a perfect 4th (Ex. 4) is a discord. If this were really the case, 
a major triad would be a discord (Ex. 5); because from G to c is 
a perfect 4th. Such a doctrine involves students in this dilemma, 
—either that a perfect 4th is a discord sometimes, and a concord 
at others; or that there are no consonant triads in music! The 
truth is, that the theorists who hold this opinion are as much 
mistaken in the chord as those who contend that the root of a 
tetrad isa 6th. The interval (Ex. 6) is a perfect 4th if F be the 
root; but if c be the root, then F, which still is at the distance of 
a perfect 4th, is a discord, in which case it becomes the compound 
discord of the 11th. It is not possible for ¥ to be the discord if it 





Ex. 5. 


fl Gil 


Ex. 6. 


Ex. 4. 








be the root, because a root never can be a dissonance in any discord in music; it is therefore 
evident, that if F be the discord, c must be the root. 

The rule against unprepared perfect 4ths is unreasonable, because it is one of the sweetest 
concords in music; but if the distance of a perfect 4th be in fact the compound interval of the 
11th, then it must be prepared. Ex. 7 is an illustration of the perfect 4th, and Ex. 8 shews 
the manner of using the discord of the 11th. 


Ex. 7. 





Ex. 8. 





, Ith, 
11th. 


In Ex. 7 it will be noticed, that the roots lie above in each of the duads of the concords 4, 
but in Ex. 8 the roots lie below in eath of the duads of the discords 11; the discords, therefore, 
lie above. 

. does not follow, that in the use of the 11th the discord in all cases should be above. 
See Ex. 9. 


Ex. 9. 








In Ex. 9 every duad is the inversion of the duads in Ex. 8. The compound discord of the 





11th in Ex. 9 appears as a perfect Sth, and the root is always above. 
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We will now say a word on the harmonious cadences and sequences, being two very import- 
ant branches in the theory of music. : 

English musical works are again very defective in their mode of treating these subjects, and 
English students are unable to calculate with certainty their exact number; neither do they 
know any method which teaches them to construct them. A watchmaker, in making a watch, 
knows the number and value of all his tools, and keeps them near him, so that when he wishes 
he can instantly lay his hand on the one he wants. So it ought to be with musicians who desire 
to compose with judgment and facility: they should know the exact number, value, and treat- 
ment of their chords, cadences, sequences, &c. or they will have few of the resources of their art 
to enable them to follow out the train of their ideas with ease. We will on another occasion 
instruct our musical readers how to make every sort of cadence and sequence; in the mean time 
we must own ourselves surprised, that neither the professors in or out of the Royal Academy of 
Music have treated these subjects in an erudite or systematic manner, and as there are no 
English works which handle them as they deserve, we will with pleasure devote a portion of the | 
Literary Gazette to their elucidation. ‘ The Contrapuntal and Musical Review” is open to | 











any musical professor, in case we state anything which may be thought controvertible. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

Royal Society.—The Marquis of Northamp- 
ton again, on Saturday, in person received his 
distinguished guests at his residence, Picca- 
dilly, and for the last time this season. The 
attendance was very numerous, and crowds sur- 
rounded each table to inspect the several curi- 
osities and works of art. The calculating ma- 
chines for addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
&c., the invention of De Rolt, appeared to at- 
tract the greatest attention. Next to them the 
antiquities from tumuli on the South Downs, 
from the collection of Dr. Mantell; and the 
pendulum of the clock for the New Royal Ex- 
change, exhibited by Mr. Dent. The pendu- 
lum is about 13 feet in length, to vibrate two 
seconds ; compensation is effected by the shaft, 
if it may be so called, being constructed of two 
steel rods and a central zinc tube; the bob is a 
brass casing filled with lead, and weighs up- 
wards of 2cwt. We were particularly pleased 
with what appeared to be ancient ivory carv- 
ings, medallion-like, and in high relief; also 
single figures of the same material. They 
greatly resembled ivory in every respect, but, 
as we were informed, they were casts in Keene’s 
marble cement. On the same table were two of 
Cheverton’s beautiful mechanical carvings. The 
entire of the soirées have been marked with the 
usual liberal hospitality of the noble Marquis. 


THE NEW HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION. 
Every city and town, and many villages, in 
England possess a hospital for the reception of 
the suffering poor, or a dispensary for gratuitous 
advice and the issue to them of sanative medi- 
caments. In the metropolis such noble re- 
ceptacles abound, supported chiefly by volun- 
tary contributions, and are cheering examples 
of Christian benevolence. There are general 
hospitals into which, under certain regulations, 
nearly all classes of disease are admitted and 
administered to, and particular institutions 
where means are collected and applied to the 
treatment of peculiar kinds of afflictions. But 
the consumptive patient is every where turned 
away. A little medicine may be dispensed to 
the poor applicant, but his case is considered 
a hopeless one; and although requiring the 
utmost care, and to be surrounded with certain 
conditions necessary to a chance of restoration, 
he is debarred the comforts of these spacious 
and commodious establishments, and compelled 
to return cast down to his confined home, his 
dejection exagyerating and accelerating the 
rapid ravages of the disease. We have said 


“ every where” he is repulsed, but, thanks to 
the exertions ot a few charitable individuals, 
there is one house open to him where medical 
skill and assuaging accessories are afforded to 
him. It is a small building, formerly a private 
house, in Chelsea, fitted up, however, with 





every possible convenience for the improve- 
ment, by suitable ventilation, uniform tem- 
perature, &c., of the health of the inmates. It 
has been established only a very few years, and 
yet the success has been so encouraging that it 
is resolved to extend its benefits, to spread 
them over a wider sphere. Increased accom- 
modation is requisite. An eligible site at 
Brompton has been secured, plans of buildings 
received, one selected, and soon will ground be 
broken, operations commenced, and a hand- 
some edifice erected. But funds are wanting 
in addition to the amount already in hand, 
and it is intended, under distinguished patron- 
age, to hold a fancy fair in the grounds of 
Chelsea college to this end. This, according 
to our opinion, questionable mode of calling 
forth charity would not be required, we think, 
if the intention of the founders and patrons 
were more generally known. With this view 
we thus notice the design. We are ever glad 
to direct attention to every invention or project 
for the mitigation of the sufferings of our fellow 
creatures. Butnever with more pleasure have we 
employed our pen than we now do to write our 
conviction of, to use a cold word, the utility of 
a hospital for consumptive patients. We might 
urge this to our readers by dilating on the im- 
proved principles of ventilation, the methods of 
medicating the atmosphere, the new remedies 
for this fearful complaint, the statistical returns, 
shewing the prevalence of pulmonary affection 
and its fatality; but, unhappily, affliction and 
sorrowing are mindful enough, and the mere 
mention of a hospital for the cure of consump- 
tion, and for the alleviation of its distressing 
accompaniments, will speak home to the hearts, 
and open the hands, of thousands. We trust 
that the response will be immediate, and cheer- 
ful givers abundant. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

ArTer the calm time of Lent, the metropolis 
bids fair to be all bustle and show during the 
ensuing holydays. The sights to be seen are so 
numerous that we can hardly tell how many 
hold forth their attractions to visitors, and all 
with something to please, admire, and inform 
us. 

Burford’s Panoramas, including the new one 
of Hong Kong, and the Chinese Exhibition 
and Feast of Lanterns at Knightsbridge, bring 
China quite home to the understanding of 


| the table. 





Cockney-land. 

The Diorama, in the Regent's Park, exhibits | 
beautiful and absolutely deceptive views of the | 
curious ancient Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at | 
Rouen, and the picturesque Cathedral of Notre | 
Dame, with the life ot Paris on the quays | 
around. | 

In the Quadrant, Mr. L. Mansion shows us 
some interesting specimens of Wax Painting, 





i.e. wax in a state of solution, with essential 
spirit, instead of oil, as a vehicle for the colours ; 
and we have thus a new process of encaustic 
art, which appears to be a great improvement 
upon the manner of applying interior decora- 
tion to houses or public buildings. The mode 
possesses several very excellent qualities to re- 
commend it to use. s 

In Piccadilly, the original Tapestries exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of Raffaelle 
and his pupils, from the Hampton Court Car- 
toons, are now exhibiting, and exceedingly well 
worth inspection. 

Genera! Tom Thumb continues his conquests 
in England. The Duke went to see him the 
other day, and found him enacting Napoleon on 
The rivals shook hands in a friendly 
manner—for is not this a time of General 
Peace! 

The Ojibbeway Indians have led to acontro- 
versy, wherein their friend and able interpreter, 
Mr. Catlin, shows rather to the best advantage. 
In his interesting Indian gallery, a fine Sauk, 
from the Upper Missouri, figures, and is a 
noble example of his race. 

** The Arabians,”’—who or what, we know 
not,—are announced at Miss Kelly’s Theatre 
this evening. 

The Motett Society commences its meetings 
on Monday for the ensuing four months. 

The meeting of the Institute of the Fine 
Arts, Mr. J. E. Tennent in the chair, also 
stands for this evening. 

The British Artists, in Suffolk-street; and 
the Cosmorama, in Regent-street, with a new 
set of views. 

Then we have all the theatres, with the Ly- 
ceum and Astley’s, opening in full force. Wiil- 
son’s Scotch Melodies, and Lover's Irish Even- 
ings. The Napoleon Museum, Polytechnic 
and Adelaide Galleries, British Museum, Na- 
tional Gallery, excursions by land and water. 
Surely we are becoming a much more gay and 
lively people than we used to be. ’Tis well to 
be merry and wise. 





VARIETIES. 

Part I. Catalogue of Prints on Sale, §c. (Evans 
and Son).—We notice this as an artistical no- 
velty; for we do not remember having seen 
any thing of the kind (applied to prints as to 
books) before. There are no fewer than 488 
engravings enumerated in this Part, ranging 
from a few shillings to as many pounds. 

New Propelling Power.—Our readers will re- 
collect a hint we threw out of a new propelling 
power, which was likely soon to be made public. 
We observe that the Z'imes makes an allusion to 
the same matter. 

Surgical Prize.—The triennial prize bequeath- 
ed by the late Sir Astley Cooper for the best 
essay on the structure and uses of the thymus 
gland, has this year been adjudged by the 
medical heads of Guy’s Hospital to Mr. Simon, 
assistant-surgeon at King’s College. 

Sir B. Brodie has been elected a member of 
the French Institute. 

Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly.—The 
private correspondent of the Zimes at Paris, 
under the date of last Wednesday, “ asserts 
from authority that it was unfortunately but 
too true that Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly 
had been put to death at Bokhara.”’ 

Thorwaldsen, the eminent Sculptor, died at Co- 
penhagen, suddenly, on the 24th ult. In the 
evening, the accounts state, he went, as was his 
custom, to the theatre. Before the commence- 
ment of the performance he suddenly fell back 
in his seat, and he was carried out, and soon 
after breathed his last. He was born on the 
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19th of November, 1770, and was ‘cituanaie 
in his 74th year. To the last day of his life he 
preserved his activity and cheerfulness of spi- 
rits, and was engaged on some important works, 
among which was the colossal statue of Hercules 
for the palace of Christianburgh. On Saturday, 
the 30th of March, the mortal remains of the 
great master were interred in the Holm Church. 
All he died possessed of he has bequeathed to 
the Thorwaldsen Museum ; but, with the excep- 
tion of his works of art, his property is not so 
great as was imagined. He had been working 
ona bust of Luther on the day of his death. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—On Cases of Death by Starvation, 
as the Height of Social Disorganisation ; with Sugges- 
tions towards its Prevention in the Metropolis. By 
J. L., late of the Colonial Service: with an Introduc- 
tion by Viscount Ranelagh. 


LIst OF NEW BOOKS. 


System of Universal Geography founded on the 
Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi, new edit. 1 vol. 8vo, 
30s. — Black’s General Atlas of the World, new edit. 
ful. 56s.—Mesmerism and its _ = with a Nar- 
rative of Cases, by the Rev. G by, jun., fep. 6s.— 
Fifth Annual ‘Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in England, 8vo, 5s.— 
Elements of Differential and Integral Calculus, by 
J. Connell, 8vo, 9s. — Adeline Mowbray and the Wel- 
come Home, by Mrs. Opie, new edit. tep. 6s.— Cam- 
bridge University Calendar, 1844, 6s.—Inquiry into 
the Currency Principle, by T. Tooke, Esq., 8vo, 48.— 
Prof. Hagen’s Political Economy, translated by J.P. 
Smith, 8vo, 2s.—Argumentative Sermons, by the Rev. 
W.G. "Tucker, 12mo, 3s. 64.— Plain Practical Sermons, 
by the Rev. J. W. Warter, 2 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. — Arthur 
O'Leary ; his Wanderings and Ponderings, edited by 
Harry Lorrequer, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls 6¢d.—Perfect 
Peace: Memorial of the late J.'W. Howell, by the 
Rev. D. Piteairn, fep. 2s. 6¢.—Archbold's Bankrupt- 
Law, by J. Flather, Oth edit. 12mo, 263.—The Law 
rs to Composition with Creditors, by W. For- 
syth, 8vo, 9s.—Chronicles of the a, Book 2 
12mo, 3s. 6d.—Peter Wilkins, 12mo, 3s. wage Beno Fe 
of Dwelling-Houses, 12mo, 2s. 64.—Van-Ti, and other 
Tales, 12m0, 2s.—Poems, by J. R. Lowell, fep. 5s.— 
Manual for Articled Clerks, on edit. 12mo, 9s.—The 
Print Collector, fep. 4to, 12s.—The Man without a 
Profession, by C. Rowcroft, 3 vols. p.-8vo, li. 11s. 6d.— 
Practical Sermons, by the late G. D. Hill, 12mo, 6s.— 
The Old Church Clock, by Parkinson, 2d edit. fep. 5s. 
—Hymnarum Anglicarum, translated from the Latin, 
18mo, 2s.— Schism and Repentance; a Subject in 
Season, by J. Fearn, fep. 4s. 6d. — Agathonia; a Ro- 
mance, fep. 5s, —e. “ the Voy s and Ser- 
vices of the Nemesis, b Bernard, 2 vols. 8vo, 
32s. — Memoirs of R. Love) Edgeworth, by Maria 
Edgeworth, 3d edit. 8vo, 15s. —Unele Sam’s Pecu- 
ey by Uncle Sam, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s.—Mothers 
and Daughters; a Comedy, by R. Bell, 8vo, 3s. —The 
Cultivation of the Cucumber, by T. Moore, 12mo, 5s.— 
Pettigrew’s and Oulton’s Dublin Directory , 1844, 8vo, 
12s. 6¢d.—Geneva and Rome, by Gaussen, with Intro- 
duction, by E. Bickersteth, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 


1S44. h. m 1 | 1844. h. m 8. 
April6 . . 12 22 AprillO . . 12 1153 
Tce =o 8 5° H | Iho. . — 0591 
8... — 1487 12. 1. — 04832 
9..— 1319 | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long d for retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient » highly salutary to the skin 
possessing an aromatic and lasting me : each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’ 's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety oe re perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 

ared withou orners. 

Henprtr’s Parsery. sf ‘8 Tooru-PowpeRr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying oa Bnil® and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy le to the mouth, and divest- 
ing alist and col ot weeny impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in and 

Haenortr’s ll is the m ex! of ol 
substances for aoe the ~— and entenss of the iain 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Li is “ certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is t: 

Hrenpam’s Corp Caran o¥ a in great pertection.~ 

Improvep Scowraino Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 











IxpeLinie MARKING UvK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle, 


13 George Street, Hanover Square, 
March 50, 1844. 


> » , 
RITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE.— 
The Literary men of the Institute being now complete 
in its Reading-rooms, Lectures, and Soirees, and its Club department 
being put yo the footing of the ee as to prices, to those 
who desire t' 0 were awaiting the 
settlement Bs thie question before they entered 1 may now be proposed, 
and on payment of their entrance fees only, their priority of admis- 
secured on the present terms, ale the rise, which will 
take place with the next enrolment of Members, while — Annual 
Subscriptions may be reserved till the commencement 
year of the Institute on the Ist of June next. The pensent terms 





Town Member's entrance. = 9 0 


Ann re . 414 6 
se Member's entrance « 4 4 6 
nnual 116 U 
Lectures and Ph are given on ‘alternate weeks; the Lectures 


on Thursdays and the Soirees on Wednenlays, each at half. -past eight 
o’clock exactly, The Club-room is open daily; and in the adjoini 
building Foreign and Country Members an ‘heir gy — co 
all the usual accommodation of an hotel on a fixed sc: 
on during their stay in London. 

or written applications may be made to the undersigned 
for! further information. 


JAMES 8. BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 


A TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 
Established 1808. 








Directors. 
Sir Tuomas Turron, Bart., Chairman. 
Joun Oniver Hanson, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir Wm. Baynes, Bart. Moses Mocatta, Es! 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle. James William Ogle, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 
William Laforest, Esq. William George Prescott, Esq. 
Donald Maclean, Esq. John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
Auditors—Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Solicitor—J. B. de Mole, Esq. 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper, Fsq. 
Assistant-Surveyor—Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 





Fire Department. 
RETURNS.—The Directors hoor Saeco to the fact that ‘Trenty 
was returned by t y on the amount of Pre. 
miums paid for the Five oe se aa Christmas 1841, on all Poli- 
cies for 500/. and upwards, which had been in force one year at 
that time. 
ane Bonet + igo accounts for Returns will be made up to Christ- 


RENT. ine Office (independent of the Returns and the late Reduc- 

ion in the Rates of Premi a offers to persons effecting Assur- 

poo the further advantage of an cosa for the loss of Rent 
on Buildings rendered untenantable by Fir: 

RENEWALS.—Policies due on Lady-day should be renewed within 

fifteen days thereafter. 

Life Department. 

~ attention of the of tate has, in the Advertisements and Proposals 

of this ny ag of late years, been called to a Table of Additions 

on, Policies of particular dates and 

to refer to a statement (which — 





ages the Diesen now beg to 
obtained on application at the Office in Cheapside, o or to any 
o the Agents in the Country) of sums actually paid, shewing the 
sums respectively assured, and the bonuses thereon. 
assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or Ireland 
respec ‘tively, will have an addition made to their Policies every 
seventh year, or an equivalent yoo in the future payments of 
Premiums, at eg on of the A: 
The Fourth sige vor i Valuation il ‘be made up to Christmas 1844. 
Assurances for Shor: may now be effected in this Office at 
considerably reduced Rates Premium. 





The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office in 
London, or of any of the Agents in the country, who are authorised to 
report on the appearance of Lives proposed for Assurance. 

HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

92 —— December 1843. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

PALE ALE. —E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 

this informs — that this Beer, 

so ale seen by the Faculty, not being sold to the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 











QSL TsEs WATER, 3s. per dozen, spark- 

ling and aerated, landed foom the Brunnens Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, silver-wired over, as patronised by her Majesty, 
and the 1 Clubs and P' 

Brighton and all the British ‘and German Waters, both natural 
and artificial, at the uniform rate of 3s. per dozen half-pints, 4s. 6d. 
pints, 6s. quarts. Glass-bottles, 3s. perdozen ; stone ditto, ls. 6d. ; 
allowed for when returned. 

Farina’s Strongest Eau de Cologne 

and Lavender Water. . + 2ls. per doz, 
Sherries, Dinner Wines . 18s. to 28s. ,, 
Superior Old Amontillado Sherry . 40s. ,, 


East India Madeira . . . - 30%. ,, 





Superior Port (eight years . ; ae. ao 
Light Port . P ‘ . ae ws 
Hocks and Champagnes. é — 


Moselles and Clarets 30s. to42s. ,, 

Lopes Principes Cigars: . . 18s. per lb. 

All orders per penny-post sent out within one hour. 
Lambe and Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11 Great Prescot 








Street, Minories. 





EMPLETON’S MUSICAL ENTER- 


MENTS, Hanover ~ are Concert-Rooms.—Mr. Temeux- 
TON begs to announce, that being desirous to devote the proceeds 
of the first representation of his New Entertainment, entitled, 


THE LAYS OF THE LAST GREAT SCOTTISH MINSTREL, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
towards the Fund for completing the SCOTT MON |UMENT, he is 
unavoidably compeiled to postpone its production, in consequence 
of provincial and other eg epee tilt FRIDAY, April 26, when 
it will take place under the immediate patronage of his Royal 
Highness PRINCE ALBERT, and the Members of the London 
Scott Committee, which has, since the last Meeting, added many 
eminent individuals to its number, 


PATRON. 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 
COMMITTEE. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 
The Right Hon, the Marquis of Northampton. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie. 
The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. 
The Hon. C. Murray. 
P. M. Stewart, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Peter Laurie. 
W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 
W. Jerdan, Esq. 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 


CHARLES MACKAY, E mi 9 ‘saregiased Secretary. 


NFIRMARY for the RELIEF of the POOR 
AFFLICTED with FISTULA and other DISEASES of the 
LOWER INTESTINE, Charterhouse Square. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. WILLIAM MAGNAY, Lord Mayor. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Digby, the Right Hon. Earl. 
Denman, the Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice. 
Tindal, the Right Hon. Sir Nicolas Conyngham. 
Patteson, the Hon. Sir J. 
Forbes, Sir Charles, Bart. 
Pirie, Sir John, Bart. Alderman. 
Maclean, Major-General Sir H., K.C.B. 
ton, Major-General Sir J. Law, K.C.B. 
Marshall Sir C. Alderman, 
Pereira, General. 
Copeland, W. T. Esq. Alderman, M.P. 
Humphery, John, Esq. Alderman, M.P. 
Kelly, Thomas, Esq. Alderman, 
Wilson, Samuel, Esq Alderman. 
Barclay, David, Esq. M.P 
Deacon, John, Esq. 
Hoare, Henry, Esq. 
Loyd, Lewis, Esq. 
Masterman, John, Esq. M.P. 
Sebright, Thomas Gage, Esq. 
TREASURER. 
John Howell, Esq. 
ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, on WEDNESDAY, the 8th of 
MAY, 1844, at the ALBION ‘TAVERN, Aldersgate Street. 
JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, Esq. M.P. in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
The Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 

John Musgrove, Esq. Alderman ; Francis Graham Moon, 
Esq. Sheriffs of London ‘and Middlesex. 
Barclay, D. Esq. M.P. V.P. | Masterman, J. Esq. M.P. 

Fisk, Rev. T. Hammond. V.P. 
Foster, G. Holyate, Esq. 
Grimaldi, Stacey, Esq. 
Hawes, Benjamin, Exq. Peek, James, Esq. 
Hulbert, John, Esq. Salmon, Frederick, Esq. 
Johnson, J. Esq. Alderman, | Walker, R. Esq. M.P. 
Markwell, William R. Esq. 

Gentlemen are requested to observe that Dinner will be on Table 
at Half-past Five o’Clock precisely. Tickets, One Guinea, to be 
had of the Stewards, and at the Bar of the Tavern. 


oh 
J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERs, cL OCKs, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous of nor ac- 
a s with practical astronomy, are "required to enable the 
late with this an the going of his Watch by 
the sun Ay other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is ery Bae See in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 


and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 pres wie and 82 manne London, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
O ALL INTERESTED in RAILWAYS. 


—The First Numser of the RAILWAY CHRONICLE will 
appear on the e detailed Prospectus will be sent free, by post, 
to all who furnish their address to the Office, 14 Wellington Street 
North, Strand, aa, 














Moore, Major I. A. 
Patteson, J. Esq. M.P. 














* Order of any Newsvender. 
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Hawthorndale Village Revisited. 
On the Ist of May will be published, price 2+. 6d., with a beau- 
tiful Illustration by Samugn. Wituiams, 
I i AWTHORNDALE VILLAGE REVI- 
SITED, a Poem; MAY-DAY, a Rural Sketch; and 
other Poems. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court ; Tho- 


mas Miller, 17 Ludyate Hill; Henry Brooks, 87 New Bond Street ; 
aud sold by all Booksellers. 


Post 8vo, with Plate, 7s. 6d. cloth, 

A TREATISE on PHOTOGRAPHY; 
er the latest Discoveries igs id to the Daguer- 
réotype. Comp! from Communications by MM. Daguerre and 
Arago, and i eminent Men of Science. 

By N. P. LEREBOURS, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &e. 

Translated by J. EGERTON. 

“ Any intelligent person may, with the precise instructions of 

. Lerebours, and with no very _heavy outlay of more than patience, 
proceed to make experiments in this singular mystery with a fair 
hope of success. e book contains the most minute er as to 





On Thursday, the 11th instant, with more than 70 Woodcuts, and 
Illustrative Borders on each page, square post dvo, 


HURCH NEEDLEWORK; A. Prac- 


E through the different th 
sl ection of every kind as to choice and purchase of = and 
other matters of apparatus ; and a —, ot information on the 
met! of preparing the chemical si tances employed.”—E.raminer. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





tical Remarks on its P: 


By Miss LAMBER?’ “ 
Authoress of the ** Handbook of Needlework.” 


CONTENTS: 
e Cross _ ~eaas Monogram. 


Introduction. Th 
The Pede C 


Ancient and Modern Ecclesi+ 
astical Needlework. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
Domest by permission, to Sir B. C. Brooze, Bart., F.R.S., and 
Cuas. Aston Key, Esq., Senior Surgeon to Gay’s * Hospital, 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
PREVENTION, CAUSES, and TREATMENT of CUR- 
va‘ TURES of the SPINE ; with an Etching and Description of an 





| The Faldstool, Pulpit, &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Apparel of the Altar. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, 
> +N"; ‘ 
[EWS of ANCIENT MONUMENTS in 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. 
By F, CATHERWOOD, Architect. 


This work has been undertaken = —~ view of furnishing au- 
thentic caanesials for the di 4g question con- 
nected with the remains of an ani Eoin poy extinct civilisation in 
Central America, by supplying faithful representations of the Sas 





ments on a scale Seen, ap cna with their importance. The o! 
of the artist has been, bining accuracy of detail in the po 
quarian subjects with the pis picturesque scenery, costume, and cha- 


racter of the npn to produce a volume worthy of the existing 
state of art, and general! 1 attractive from the beauty of its execution 
and the entire novelty of its subject. 





Twenty-five Plates, Tinted Lith phy, with Descripti 
Letter-press. 

Imperial folio, half-bound in morocco * - B50 

Coloured and mounted in a Portfolio ° - 12123 0 


Published by F. Catherwood, ghee 9 Argyll Place, Regent Street, 





Mr. Newby’: s , New Works in the ‘Press, 








Mrs. Colonel Hartley's New Novel, 

Cuaupine MIGNOT; 

or, the Praised One. 

By the Author of ** Indian Life.” 
In 5 vols. post $vo, 
HOEL MORVAN;; or, the Court and Camp 
of Henry V. 
By W. S. BROWING, Esq., Author of “ The History of the 
Huguenots,” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


MAURICE, the Elector of Saxony. 
By Mrs, COLQUHOUN, Dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty 
the King of Saxony. 





New Works of Popular Authors now ready. 
Cardinal de Retz. 2 vols. 

. Wanderings in Spain in 1843, 2 vols. 
The Old Dower House. 3 vols. 

- The Forester’s Daughter. 3 vols. 

» Ireland and its Rulers. Parts 1 and 2. 
Russian’s Reply to De Custine’s Russia. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Lavater’s Siyiguny Abridged. 


a hand helliched 





volume, d i with several E. - 
ings, a 4s. bound in cloth, s waitin 
P HYSIOGNOMY; or, the Corresponding 
Analogy between the Conformation of 7 Features and the 
er) Passions of the Mind. Translated original — of 
. C. Lavarer. The Twentieth Eaton: ey with Seven 
Sageectage 
“ Physiognom: ae th - 
err by ne A iy g the handwriting of nature upon the hu 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 





The Print Collector. 
Now ready, price 12s. morocco cloth, 


HE PRINT COLLECTOR: 
n Introduction to the knowledge necessary for forming a 
Caliection of Ancient Prints. Containing suggestions as to the mode 
of commencing Collector ; the selection of § 
Proprietorshi 


care of Prints; also Notices of the marks 

Collectors, Remarks on the Ancient and Modern Practice of the 

Art; and a Catalogue Raissonné of Books on Engravings and Prints. 
“ This is one of those sterling works which grow out of circum- 

stances, and | invaluable when they do appear. Full of enlivening 

anecdote, it will be found a most ble volume for general pe- 

rusal, but for the collector indispensable.”— Metropolitan. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





for the C of the Deformity; and Engravings 

F saree of the Cases. 
By SAMUEL HARE, Surgeon. 
Second Fdition, revised and enlarged. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 
In 2 velames fcp. cloth, with 80 plates, price 5s. each, 
\ J ALPY’S only Complete and Uniform 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, aud HUGHES. 


The CONTINUATION, by the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of Peterborough. 





Also, in 7 vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Reign of George II. to the present time. 
London: Henry Wix, Bridge Street; and all Booksellers. 





Price 4s. 


RACTICAL REMARKS on some of the 
MINOR wep toe to the SERVICES of the CHURCH ; 
with Hints on the Preparation of Altar Cloths, Pede Cloths, and other 
Ecclesiastical Furniture: addressed to Ladies and Churchwardens. 
By GILBERT J. FRENCH. 
Leeds: T. W. Green. London: J. G. F. and J. Rivington. 


te 2 vols. ess price 1/. 6s. 


LAIN PRACTICAL SERMONS. 
By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 
Christ Church, Oxford; Rector of Patching, and Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex ; sometime Chaplain to the British Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 





Price 1s. 6d. stitched, 
HeEsts for PEDESTRIANS 
By MEDICUS. 
With Mlustrations. 
Muscular exercise is conducive to longevity. 
London: Simpkin, _—— and Co. 


CYCLOPADIA BRITANN ICA. 
Seventh Edition, Edited by Professor NAPIER, 

The work is now completed in Ly ee Volumes quarto, and 
may be had in every variety of bind 

An Index of 68,000 references, poo with great industry and 
judgment, is appended to the work, forming a ready key to its 
multifarious contents. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksell 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLX., 
was published on Wednesday. 
CONTENTS: 
1, BARERE’S MEMOIRS.—The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Il, The MARQUIS DE CUSTINE’S TRAVELS in RUSSIA. 
Ill, BANDINEL’S HISTORY of the TRADE in SLAVES. 
IV. LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD ST. VINCENT. 
V. PROVINCIALISMS of the EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
VI, The CONQUEST of SCINDE. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No, XXXIII. 
CONTENTS! 

Coin and Currency.—The Bank Charter. 

2. ee in Contre America. 

3. Books for Chil 

. English Cathedral, Music. —State of the Choi 

> Louis Blanc’s “ Ten Years’” Reign of F Louis Philippe. 
Fines goitereysceon —The Oxtord Controversy. 

7. The Penny Postage and the Post-Office. 

Sir Charles Bell's Essays.—Anatomy of Expression. 

9. Life and poy ey of William Taylor of Norwich. 

10, Thiery—* its Mérovingiens.” 

11. The Atmospheric Railway. 

12, Recent German Literature. 

London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 

Dublin: J. Cumming. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


HE FOREIGN and COLONIAL 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. VI. is published this day. 

ConTENts : — 

. Copernicus and his Native Land. MS. discovered.—2. Modern 
jopia.—3. Modern German Poetry.—4. Galileo: discovery of the 
om og Satellites.—5. French Songs.—6. Danish Novels and 
—7. Michelet’s His' ot France.—8. Present State of 
The Currency —10. Travels in the Holy Land.—11. Gri- 
welds 1%. Jewish Literature. —13. The Literature of Germany. — 
14. Minor Poems of Schiller; Merivale and Bulwer.—15. History of 
Spanish and French Literature.—Short Critical Notices, Correspond- 





tad 


Sd ad 








London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. Edinburgh: 


Bell 
and Bradfute. Dublin: J. Cumming. 





Now ready, in Svo, price 6s., the First Number of 


HE ENGLISH REVIEW; or, QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
CONTENTS: 
ws The Knizhts ban gS Sees of Bangor and St. Asaph: 
Th of Lschylus—4, Ger- 
man Writers on the E Chunks. Lord John Russell’ 's Trans- 
lation of Dante’s Frauen ada Rimini—6. Wordsworth’s Theophi- 
lus Anglicanus—7. The Chinese War—Notices of New Books— 
Foreign and Colonial Ecclesiastical Intelligence and Correspond- 
ence—Missions to the Heathen. 








Rivingtons, St. Paul's —— and Waterloo Place. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXLV: 
Is published ras. DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Aqueducts and Canals—Francis Duke of Bridgewater. 
II, Custine’s Russia 
Ill. Revolutionary Tribunal. 
IV. Churchyards and Cemeteries ; Funerals and Funeral Expenses. 
V. British Agriculture, 
VI. Dyce’s Edition of Skelton’s Poems, 
VII. Hume, and his influence on English History. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Price 2s. 6d., with Woodcuts, published Quaienty, 


THE ELECTRICAL MAGAZINE 


‘0. IV. 
d by Mr. cuanns V. WALKER, contains — 








Cond 





Findlay’s General School Atlas. 


In imperial 8vo, with the Maps guarded, half-bound in roan, 
price Twelve Shillings coloured, 


NEW, COPIOUS, and ACCURATE 
MODERN ATLAS; exhibiting, in Thirty entirely new 
Maps, the Extent, Divisions, physical and ‘politic: al Arrangements of 
every Country in the known world; also the latest Di in the 
Polar Regions, Africa, Polynesia, &c., .» with an Introduction = 
tory of the construction and use of ae and a 7c index 
ference, so as to form a complete C of 


By ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY. 


London: Published by Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, where may be 
had, for the use of Schools, a Series of Outline Maps, corresp 
with the above. Price Five Shillings. Full allowance to Schools, or 
Merchants for exportation. 








Butler’s Analogy of Religion, with Index. 
In a handsome Volume, 8vo, with large type, price 6s. bound 
in cloth, 


HE ANALOGY of RELIGION, 
NATURAL ot REVEALED, to the CONSTITUTION ont 
COURSE of NATU 
B a BUTLER, D.C.L. 
te Lord Bishop of Durham. 
With a Preface, giving some Account of the Character and 
itings of the Author, 
By SAMUEL HALIFAX, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
A New and Revised Edition, with an Index (now for the first 
time) added, from a MS. Copy extant in the Bodleian Library, 
which underwent the revision of the Bishop himself. 


Oxford: Printed by J. Vincent, for Thomas Tevg, 73 Cheapside, 
London. 


Fusinieri, On Ponderable Matter in the Electric Spark, &c.—Bec- 
quérel, On Colouring Metals by Electrolysis.—Mr. Lockey, On Buried 
Plates —The Editor and Mr. Armstrong, On Hydro-electric Ma- 
chines.—A descriptive oheity oe of Nott’s Rheo-electric Machine.— 

ied as a molive pomer.—Faraday, 
On the Constitution of Matter.—With other Papers, and a summary 
of Electrical News, General Facts, New Books, Reviews, &c. &c. 


London: Simpkin and cof 





Communications, &c. to H. Bailliére’s, 


9 Regent Street. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for April, contains Articles on — 

The of Medical Reform—Lectures on Botany—Veterinary 
Medicine —Certain Plants of the Genus Piper—Magnesia Alba —For- 
mula for Iodide of lron—Preparation of Ether, &c. &c. Price 1s. 

The First and Second Volumes, bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d. each. 
Published ae 1) by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester 

Rooms Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 
ublin. 





Price 5s. cloth, 


aa 2 2 @. B42 A, 
A Romance. 
In a few days, 
1, Rambles in Germany and Italy in 1842- 
By Mrs, SHevier. 
2. Ellen Middleton. A Tale. By Lady 


GrorGIaNna FULLER@TON. 


3. Poems. In two volumes. 
ait. 


By Miss Bar- 





Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











Pew orks 


To be published THIS APRIL 
y MESSRS, LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


1. So much of the Diary of the Lady 


Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, 
and to the Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles 
the First (1635-48). Fep. 4to, printed in the style of 
the period, 16s. boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco, 
in an appropriate manner, by Hayday. 

(On Saturday next. 


2. The Complete Poetical Works of 


the late Robert Southey, Esq. Reprinted from 
the Ten-Volume Edition, with the Autobiogra- 
phical Prefaces. One Volume, medium 8vo, uni- 
form with Moore and Byron, with Portrait and 
Vignette, One Guinea cloth; or Two Guineas 
bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hay- 
day. (Aé the end of the month. 


3. Researches on Light: 
An Examination of all the known Phenomena 
connected with the Chemical Influence of the 
Solar Rays; embracing all the published Photo- 
graphic Processes, and many new Discoveries in 
the Art, &c. By R. Hunt, Secretary to the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 8vo, with Plate 
and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d.cloth. [On Saturday nect. 


4. The Rose of Tistelén: 


A Tale of the Swedish Coast. By Emitre Car- 
LEN. Translated from the original Swedish. 2 
vols. post 8vo. (On Thursday next. 


5. An Historical Memoir of a Mis- 


sion to the Court of Viennain 1806, By the Right 
Hon. Sir Rosert Avair, G.C.B. With a Selec- 
tion from his Despatches, published by permission 
of the proper Authorities. 8vo. (On the 18th. 


6. Compositions from Morning and 
Evening Prayer. By Jouw BELL, Sculptor. Com- 
prising the Lord’s Prayer—the Belief—Six Sub- 
jects from Morning, and Six from Evening Prayer 
—and the Litany. 4to, with 36 Designs, 21s. 
cloth. (On Thursday next. 


ae 


An Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy ; comprising s such subjects as are most 
d with Housekeeping; as 
Building, Furnishing, Servants, Cookery, Dress, 
Carriages, Health, &c. By Tuomas WEBSTER, 
¥.G.S., &c.; assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes, 
Author of “ Domestic Duties.” One thick Vo- 
lume 8vo, with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, uniform 
with Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Series of ‘* One- 
Volume Encyclopedias and Dictionaries.” 
[At the end of the month. 


8. Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, 
and on the Progress of Knowledge. By SamueL 
Batrey, Author of “ * Essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Op ” “ Berkeley's Theory 
of Vision,” &c. &c. Weoens Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo. (On Saturday next. 








9. Blair’s Chronological and Histo- 
rical Tables, from the Creation to the Present 
Time. A New Edition, with Additions and Cor- 
rections from the most authentic Writers, includ- 
ing the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the 
Period from. the Exode to the Temple. Under the 
revision of Sir HENRY Exxis, K.H., Principal Li- 
brarian of the British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 

[Early in the month. 


10. The Discovery of the Science of 
Languages; in which are shewn the real Nature 
of the Parts of Speech, the Signification of the Ter- 
minations of Words, the Meanings which they carry 
in themselves as their own Definitions, and the 
Origin of Words, Letters, Figures, &c. By Mor- 
Gan KavanaGu. 2vols.8vo. [On Saturday neat. 


oa 9 

11. Christian Fragments; or, Re- 
marks on the Nature, Precepts, yo Comforts of 
Religion. By Joun Bunnys, M.D. F.R.S., Profes- 
sor of Surgery in the Universit of Glasgow; Au- 
thor of “The Principles of Christian Philosophy.” 
Fep. 8vo. (Early i in the month, 


8 New Burlington Street, April 6, 184+. 
N EW WORKS preparing for immediate 
Publication by Mr. BENTLEY. 


1. The WORSHIP of the BLESSED VIR- 
GIN MARY in the CHURCH of ROME, contrary to Holy Scrip- 
ture, and to the Faith and Practice of the Christiah Church through 
the first Five Centuries. By the Rev. J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D., 
Rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields ; Author of * Primitive Christian 
Worship,” * An Essay on Oaths,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF T 
2. LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resi- 
dent at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. Now 
first Printed froin the Original Manuscripts. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits from Original Paintings, &c. 


CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


8. MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELIA, Author of 
* A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” ‘* A Summer amongst the Bocages 
and Vines," &c. Including Memoirs of Anastasia Venetia Stanley, 
Lady Digby—Margaret, | Duchess of! Newcastle—Eliz abeth Percy, 
Duchess of S cy Pe pope 
Cromwell and her Daugt ee hel 
Russell—Mary Boyle, Countess of Warwick Dorothy. Sydney, 
Countess of Sunderland—Isabelle Stuart, Duchess of Richmond— 
Anne Hyde, Duchess of York— Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough— 
oreo Yuchess of Monmouth, &c, 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous 

ortraits, 





at 





ALSO, NOW READY. 


1. MEMOIRS of RICHARD LOVELL 
EDGEWORTH. Begun by Himself,and concluded by his Daughter, 
Miss EDGEWORTH. New and revised Edition, I vol. 8vo, with 
Portraits, 


2. BEARN and the PYRENEES: a Legen- 
dary Tour to the Country of Henri Quatre. By Miss LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, Author of ** A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” 
«* A Summer amongst the Bocages and Vines,”’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 


3. The THREE KINGDOMS—ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By the VISCOUNT D’ARLIN- 
COURT. ‘Translated from the French under the supervision of 
the Author. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


4. HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO. With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, 
and a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. By 

SCOTT, Esq., Author of * The History ot the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabe! lia”? &e. 3 vols. Svo, with Portraits 
and Maps. 


5. MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the 
EARL of ST. VINCENT, G C.B., &e. With the Cormsapens- 
ence with Lord Nelson and other distinguished Personages, no 
first i ublished from the Original MSS. By JEDEDIAH STE. 
PHENS TUCKER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


7. GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. ByJ. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Esq. , Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England.” 4 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits. 

*.* The first two as or the last two volumes, may be had sepa- 
rately to complete sets 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





8 New Burlington Street, April 6, 1844. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
JUST READY. 
1.The TRIUMPHS of TIME. A Third 


Series of TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


2. CONSTANCY and CONTRITION;; or, 


Woman’s Trials. A Novel. 3 vols. post Svo. 


3. The POPULAR MEMBER: and Blanks 
and Prizes. By Mrs. GORE, Author of ** Mothers and Daughters,” 
** The Ambassador's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


4. CONSTANCE D'OYLEY. A Novel. 


By the Author of “* The Clandestine Marriage.” 3 vols. post Svo. 





ALSO, NOW READY. 


1. COURTENAY of WALREDDON. A 
Romance of the West. By Mzs. ee Author of “* Henry de 
aa ae “ Whitehoods,” &c. 3 vol: 


27 beT WI INS: a Domestic Novel. HEART: 
a Social Novel. MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Author of 
** The Crock of Ge jd,”’ * Proverbial Philosophy,” ** Au Author's 
Mind,” &c. 2 vols. 

3. The PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Hon. 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, Author of ** Travels in North 
America, &c.”’ 3 vols. 

4. The WHITE MASK: an Historical Ro- 
mance of the Seventeenth Century. By Mrs. THOMSON, a 

of ** Widows and Widowers,” gland Castle,” &e. 3 vols 

5. ARABELLA STUART. A he, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Eaq. -» Author of ** Darnley,” ** De L’Orme,” 
oe The Man- -at-Arns,”? &c. 3 vols. 

¢. Ri CROCK of GOLD. A Rural Novel. 


- e TIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Ane of * Proverbial 
Pi as ** An Author's Mind,” &c. 1 v 


*,* To be had at all the Libraries. 





London: Loxeman, Browy, GREEN, and LoncMans. 


Richard Beatley, New Burlington S Picetts Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty, 








Now ready at all the Libraries, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
R. LEVER’S NEW WORK, 
ARTHUR O'LEARY, 
HIS WANDERINGS and PONDERINGS in MANY LANDS. 


Edited by his Friend, HARRY LORREQUER, and Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank, 


The BRIDAL of MELCHA. By Mary L. 
Borte. Small Svo, 5s.6d. bound. (Now ready.) 
Ill. 
The WILFULNESS of WOMAN. A 


Novel. By the Authoress of “* The History of a Flirt,” &c. 
3vols. (Just ready.) ty 


The Seventh Volume of Miss StRICKLAND’S 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. (Iw a few days.) 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





Complete History of the Chinese War, &c. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. Svo, with Maps and Plates, 3%s. bound, 
ARRATIVE of the VOYAGES 
and SERVICES of “ The NEMESIS,” 
From 1840 ro 1843; 
And ofall the combined Naval and Military 
OPERATIONS in CHINA: 
Together with important Notices of that Country, 
A COMPLETE ACCOUNT of the COLONY of HONG 
KONG, 
And Remarks on our future intercourse with the Chinese, &c. 


From the Notes of Commander W. H. HALL, R.N., and Personal 
Observations 


By W. D. BERNARD, Esq. A.M., &c. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Price Four ir Shillings, 


UDS off THOUGHT; 
or, a Century of Original Enigmas, Charades, &c. To 
—— are added an Equal Nutnber carefully selected trom other 
uthors. 





By a Lapy. 
London: Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo, 16s, 


ETTERS from CANADA and the UNITED 
STATES, written during a Journey in North America. 
By JOHN ROBERT GODLEY, Esq. 

“ Mr. Godley has evidently proposed to himself a high aim in his 
work, which, ‘thevefure, aaron — quate apprecfation i the im- 
partiality which he every where exhibits, he deserves all the credit 
that he claims. Here, then, is at + one English book of which 
the rans bly complain.”—Atheneum, 





John ssc Albemarle Street. 


Mveray’s 8 COLONIAL and HOME 





Complete shana ch ly published :— 
Nos. I. and II. BORROW’S BIBLE in 
5a. 


SPAIN 


Nos. IIT. to VI. BISHOP HEBER’S IN- 
DIAN JOURNALS. 2 vols. 10s. 
No. VII. IRBY and MANGLE’S TRA- 
VELS in the HOLY LAND. 2s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ee Loree with Weateits; post Svo, 12s. 
gers ES and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE, 
with Recollections of Natural — 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Surveyor of her Majesty’s Parks mes Palaces, 


John ey Albemarle Street. 


Percy Library of Early. English 1 Poetry. 


HE RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY ; consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, 
_ other Pieces of our Early Poets, together with some of a later 

By THOMAS PERCY, Lord Bishop of Dromore. 

Part 1, price 2+. 6d. 
To be completed in Six Parts, published at intervals of a fortnight, 
forming 3 vols. small 8vo. 
*,* Part 2 will be published on the 16th April. 
New Wholesale and Retail C\‘TALOGUES now ready, 


H. Washbourne, 18 New Bridge Street. 











Printed by Charles evra of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, Nerds 
Brixton, Georye Le’ , of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the ocatiy of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their ee oe ice, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of Lond and tthed by William Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square,in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Literary 
Gazette Othice, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the precinct 
of tae Savoy may eT Strand, in the said County of Middlesex, on Sa- 
turday, April 6, 
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